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THE ASIANIC (ASIA MINOR) ELEMENTS IN NATIONAL 
GEORGIAN PAGANISM 

according to Information contained In undent Georgian Literature 1 

By Prof. M. Tseketheli 

[For list ol Abbreviations soe p. 06.] 

I. 

P ROFESSOR I. JAVAKHISHVTLI, of Tiflis, a well-known 
Georgian historian, gives us a picture of the religion of pagan 
Georgia in the second chapter of his standard work, A History of the 
Georgian Nation* which is a result of his research into the customs and 
usages, tales and sagas of the Georgians. 

Many interesting discoveries have been made by this tireless 
investigator of Georgian history and culture, which concern old 
Georgian paganism, as, for example, moon-worship in Georgia, 
which Strabo maintains was practised in Albania,® and which 
according to Javakhishvili was doubtless in existence in the whole 
of Georgia from earliest times, and still exists there as the cult of 
St. George, etc. Also it has become much easier through Javak- 
hishvili's researches to differentiate the elements of the Mazdaic 
religion—which influenced the whole spiritual life of the Georgians 
for several centuries before and after Christ—from the elements of 
national Georgian pagan religion . 4 

In spite of this, it must be said that the great Georgian historian 
is but a pioneer, and that Georgian paganism represents such a 
complicated subject for research, that science still has much to do 
to unravel its tangled elements. 

Of course, all existing material on national paganism contained 
in ancient Georgian literature had been previously studied for this 
purpose, but, in our opinion , 4 none of the Georgian or non-Georgian 
scholars who occupied themselves with the problem correctly grasped 
and estimated this information and in the end they even pronounced 
it to be of no value at all. 

But, we consider that this very information of Georgian authors 
possesses great value, because it reveals the origin of those gods and 
cults which seem to have been known in Georgia from earliest 

* The author gratefully acknowledges the help ho received from Professor A. Gfltre, 
of Yale University, New Haven. TJ.S A., and from Professor F. Sommer, of Munich, 
who directed his attention to many important dotails. 

• Vol. i. 3rd ed . chap, ii. pp. 31-137, Tiflis, 1928 (in Georgian). 

* XI, iv, 7. 

* O. C. von Weaendonlt, Vbr.r Georgisches Heidcntum, Leipzig, 1924 
* Hxpre*s«I in The Land of Haiti, its peoples, languages, history, and civilisation 
(in Georgian), Constantinople, 1924. 
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times and which might be considered almost as native, whereas moon- 
worship and sun-worship, for instance, were practised throughout the 
whole of Hither Asia, Georgia included, without any possibility of 
ascertaining exactly from whence they originated. 

Here wc would like to examine once again the information 
preserved by the old Georgian authors concerning Georgian paganism 
which was misunderstood by the earlier scholars, and endeavour to 
show that this information points to quite different elements in 
Georgian pagan religion than it was formerly thought. 

II 

The most important works which contain some valuable material 
concerning Georgian paganism are: The Conversion of Georgia, The 
Life of Si. Nino, The Life cf Georgia (the " Georgian Chronicle ”) 1 
and The Life of St. John Zcdazneli. There is no doubt that there 
arc indications in these sources which point to Asianic, i.e. Asia Minor, 
religious elements in Georgian paganism. The Conversion of Georgia 
was written in the seventh century; the oldest version of The Life 
of Si. John Zedazndi which has been lost (we possess only a much 
later, altered edition, unfortunately)—-at about the same time. The 
Life of St. Nino belongs to the ninth century, and the part of the 
Georgian Chronicle which deals with paganism, to the eleventh century. 2 
Only The Life of St. Nino gives fuller details concerning paganism 
than does The Conversion of Georgia, while the author of the above- 
mentioned part of the Georgian Chronicle, Leontius Mroveli, merely 
quotes from The Conversion and copies The Life of St. Nino almost 
word for word. 

The nature of the report, concerning paganism, which these 
sources contain, is so peculiar, that no question can arise as to whether 
these reports had their origin in the imagination of the Christian 
authors. Everything points to the fact that the authors compiled 
their works according to ancient traditions and ancient literary sources 
which to-day no longer exist, and thus the above-mentioned old 
Georgian sources have undoubtedly great value as material for 
research into old Georgian paganism. 

The importance of the Georgian sources concerning the national 
paganism of the Georgians was, however, firmly disputed by the 
late Professor N. Marr, the eminent Georgian scholar of Armenology 
and Iberiology, in his Bogi Yazychcskoy Gruzii (" The gods of pagan 
Georgia ”), published in 1902 in Russian in Zupiski Vost. old. Imperat. 

1 Quotations below from this so ore* are from tie variant of Qneen Mary 
(-* QMV), Ed. E. Taqaiahvili, Tifiis 

* Javakhishvili. History, pp. 203. 334 f., 337 L .; K. Kckclidzc, DuiJelin at 1 
I'Univeriiti dt Tiftit (in Georgian). 1923. No. Hi, pp. 23-31. 
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Rt*ssk. Arch. Obshch., vol. xiv. Professor Javakhishvili sided with 
him on this question of the value of information from Georgian 
sources and in the first and second editions of his History, vol. i, he 
shared Marr’s views concerning deities mentioned in these sources. 1 
In the third revised edition of his book, Javakhishvili doubts the 
reliability of the above-mentioned sources, as Man- also had done, and 
gives full explanations on this point. He proves incontestably that 
many of the accounts given in the sources concerning the conversion of 
the Georgians, the person of St. Nino and her mission in Georgia, the 
destruction of idols through the prayer of St. Nino, etc., arc of 
fictitious and Cliristian-tcndential character, even similar to such 
accounts by Agathangelos and Moses of Khorene, under whose strong 
influence were the authors of our Georgian sources.• But this does not 
at all diminish the value of the information as far as the deities them¬ 
selves and the qualities ascribed to these deities are concerned — 
points which simply could not have been invented by the authors. 
And it is just this which is of primary importance to us. 

Ill 

In the above-mentioned sources, the following deities of the 
heathen Georgians are enumerated : Armaz, Zaden, Gatsi, Ga resp. 
Gaim in The Conversion of Georgia and in The Life of St. Nino ; 
further Ainina and Danina in The Life of Georgia and in The Con¬ 
version of Georgia. Besides these in The Life of St. Nino and in The 
Life of the Kings of Georgia by Leontius Mroveli (in The Life of Georgia) 
still another deity is mentioned—The Chaldean goddess Ifrujan resp. 
It'rushana. 

Armaz, Zaden, Gatsi and Ga(im), Ainina and Danina were idols 
in Mtskhet'a, the ancient capital of Georgia, set up by the kings. 
They were worshipped by king and people, who, on certain feast- 
days, brought sacrifices to them, as St. Nino herself had seen, and as, 
at the time of her Mission in Georgia, the reigning King Mirian had 
told her. 

The information given in the old literature only mentions with 
certainty the feasts resp. the feasts and the offering of sacrifices to 
the god Armaz resp. to Armaz, Zaden, Gatsi, and Ga. But it may be 
assumed that there were other deities to whom idols were erected in 
the capital or elsewhere, and to whom, on their special feast-days, 
the required rites were performed. 

1 M&tt has since changed his views on the subject, hut he hAS never expressed 
them systematically. As many other scholars still share these views, we should like 
to cnticire them - without dwelling on the fantastical views of Marr and his pupils, 
as. for Instance, on the supposed identity of the name of the Georgian paean god, Zaden, 
with the name of the Urartaean king Sardur, etc., expressed on many occasions. 

* Javakhishvili, History, i 1 , chap, iv, § 11. 
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Marr has maintained that all these gods were of Iranian or 
Semitic origin, and that the details mentioned by the Georgian 
Christian writers did not refer to national Georgian paganism, but 
to Mazdaism introduced into Georgia from Persia; they had described 
the Iranian cult of fire-worship resp. they had made from the 
Semitic names of deities found in Syrian literature Georgian national 
deities. Even the name of the chief deity of the Georgian heathen 
Pantheon Armaz is apparently the Gcorgianized form of Ahttra- 
Mazda : Armaz = Armenian Aramazd ™ Persian Ormuzd (Ohrmazd) 

= Ahura-Mazda . 1 But if we examine still more closely the names 
of these gods and their attributes, mentioned in our sources, we shall , 
see at once that Marr was in many respects mistaken and that the j 
deities that we have here to do with were of Subaraean-Asia Minor 1 
deities, and that only one Semitic and probably one Sumerian- 1 
Babylonian are mentioned in Georgian sources. 

Marr and Javakhishvili are justified in their criticism only in so 
far as we have to deal here with a not purely national Georgian 
heathen Pantheon. 


IV 

The name of the chief god A rmaz certainly bears some resemblance 
to the name of Ahura-Mazda. This similarity in sound, such as the 
name Armaz has wirh Ormuzd (Ohrmazd), Ahura-Mazda, may well 
account also for the rendering of the Georgian name in the Armenian 
as Aramazd . 2 The fact remains, however, that Armazd was considered 
in all sources as the native, national chief diety of the Georgian 
Pantheon, although not called an ancient god " of our fathers "—as were 
Gatsi and Gaim. The Armaz religion was considered in the literature 
also as opposed to the Ahura-Mazda religion, and just as a native 
one opposed to the Persian one. It seems to us to be more probable, 
therefore, that the similarity of namas in the case of the Georgian 
deity and the Persian god is purely external, and that the gods Ahura- 
Mazda and Armaz have in reality nothing at all in common. 

But, let us suppose the name Armaz to be really identical with 
that of Ahura-Mazda. Such an identification was evidently a tempting 
one to the scholars, for we know that Mazdaism was introduced into 
Georgia long before Christianity and exercized a groat influence on 
the entire life of the Georgian people. The Persians carried out an 
intensive propaganda for their religion, even using harsh means, in 
Georgia as well as in every other country under their political 

1 Marr. op. dt.. p. 4. 

a Cf. Life of St. Nino. Irans. by O. Wardrop, Stadia bib lie a ft ccclesiastica. Oxford. 
1900, vol. v. 1 : Armenian version by F. C. Conybcarc, p. 74. Cf. J. M&rkwaxt: 
Skusm xur his tori sc ken Topographic und Geschichte von Kaukasien, Wien, 1928, pp. 15.18. 
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domination. This propaganda of the Mazdaic religion was directed, 
before the advent of Christianity in Georgia, against national paganism, 
and after the official conversion of the Georgians, against the Christian 
religion. 1 In Armenia, too, during Persia's long rule. Mazdaism had 
so uprooted national Armenian paganism that very little concerning 
the old Armenian pagan religion has survived. It might well be 
supposed, therefore, that Mazdaism had exercised a similar influence 
on the national Georgian pagan religion, so that Georgians might 
have used the name of the great Persian god Akura-Mazda for their 
own chief deity in altered form of Armaz* But this docs not, at all. 
mean that they also acknowledged Ahura-Afazda, or that Ahura- 
Mazda had replaced their national chief deity. 

Here now, the old Georgian sources come to our aid and from 
their description of Armaz according to the good old tradition, we learn 
that Armaz was an entirely different deity from Akura-Mazda. 

Tt is related in The Life of St. Nino, that St. Nino herself had seen 
the idol of Armaz when, on the great feast-day. she stood " near the 
idol at the edge of the wall She had seen ” a copper man (idol). 
On its body was a golden coat of mail, on its head a golden helmet. 
It had shoulder-plates on. It was adorned with onyx and beryl. And 
in its hand it carried a polished sword which flashed and moved in its 
hand, as if to warn any man who dared touch it. that by so doing he 
would sentence himself to death. 3 

According to Marr, Mazdaism had conquered and replaced national 
paganism in Georgia to such an extent, that at least the Georgian kings 
and noble followers of the official Iranian religion—no longer knew 
anything about the old national religion at the time of the conversion 
to Christianity in the fourth century. And therefore the authors of 
our sources could have had absolutely no idea of the genuine national 
Georgian paganism (although, perhaps, idols were actually in 
existence). 4 The author of The. Life of St. Nino, too, may have 
possessed no true information of the idol described in his work. He 
might have known only a description of the cult performed by the 
Persian magi in Mtskhet'a, that of fire-worship, and of the attributes 
of the magi, and from these attributes the author's imagination had 
produced the figure and the cult of Armaz (ibid.). We have to do 
here, namely, with the bamman of the magi, used for ritual purposes, 
and the tiara with pieces of cloth hanging therefrom, which covered 
the magi's cheeks and lips during the ritual. 4 

• Cf. Procopius, DP. I, 12. 

• Cf. von \Veseadonk. op. cit., chaps, v. and vi 

• Ed. Taqaishvili. p. 21 ; cl. Leontius Mroveli in Life of Georgia (QMY;. pp 70 i. 

• Op. cit., p. 12. 

• Von Wesendonlc, Das Wcltbild der [ranter (1933), p. 158 ; Fr Spiegel, Erdnisehe 
AUcrtumskund*. iii, p 592 ; Fr. Cumont, Die onentalischen RcLgimrn 1 m rfimistken 
Heidentum. Leipzig. 1931, table v, 5. 
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Marr now lets the Georgian author’s phantasy identify the 
huntsman of the magi with the sword of Armas, and the tiara with its 
overhanging pieces of cloth with the helmet and the shoulder-plates 
of Armas, and in this way create the figure of the chief deity of the 
Georgian heathen Pantheon. But, even granting that a recollection 
of the above-quoted description of the magi might still have existed 
in Georgia at the time of the author of The Life of St. Nino, it is quite 
unlikely that an author would identify a barvsman with a sword, and 
a tiara and doth hanging therefrom with a helmet and shoulder- 
plates, or, in general create a deity from a mere description of the magi 1 
On the other hand, the god Ahura-Mazda whose name is supposed 
to be identical with that of Armas, is represented on the Bisutun rock 
quite differently from the Armas of the* Georgian writers. Ahura- 
Mazda sits here on the winged solar disc and carries a garland in his 
left hand. This representation of the Persian god arose, as is well 
known, under the influence of the Assyrians, who represented the god 
Ashur in the same way, only with a bow in his left hand. This 
Assyrian form goes back to Hittite influence ; the Hittites on their 
part took the solar disc sjTnbol from the Egyptians. 1 But these 
Persian, Assyrian, Hittite, and Egyptian representations have 
absolutely no connection with Armas, as he is described in our sources. 

Of decided importance, here, is the following passage in The Life 
of St. Nino, " In fear everyone worshipped Armas who carried the 
terrible sword in his hand—and said : 'Woe betide me, if I fail in 
any way in my worship of the majesty of our great god Armas , or if 
1 sin by talking to Jews, or by listening to the Magi when I meet sun- 
worshippers, and to other unreasonable talk about a great God in 
Heaven.' May lie (Armas) perchance find no fault in me and not 
strike me with his sword, before which the whole world is in fear." 1 
There is no doubt that here a distinction is made between the 
different religions, which, in St. Kino's time had their followers in 
Georgia: that of Armaz — the national Georgian; that of the Magi 
—the Persian (Ma2daic); that of the Jews ; and that of M the great 
God in Heaven "—the Christian religion, which after the conversion 
of the Armenians by St. Gregory, also had its followers in Georgia.* 
The follower of Armaz is afraid that he may be suspected of 
leaning towards other religions, or of connections with their followers, 
and that for these supposed misdoings Armas might vent his anger 
on him. Among these religions strange to him, the religion of the magi, 
that is, that of Ahura-Mazda, is mentioned, and hence it strictly 
follows that the Armaz religion must have been entirely different 

1 Ed. Meyer. Reich und KuUur der Chetiter, pp. 35 f 

* p. 21 ; L Mroveli, op. cit., p. 71. 

* L. Mroveli, op. cit., p. 73. 

c 
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from that of Ahura-Mazda and that the gods Akura-Mazda and Armaz 
could not possibly be identical. 

Another passage of the same work is just as decisive on the 
question as to whether or not Armaz is identical with Ahtira-Mazda. 
St. Nino related : " One day, when mighty and countless people set 
out from the town (Urbnisi, where St. Nino was at first) and went to 
the great city of Mtskhet'a, the seat of their kings, in order to do 
business there and to pray to their god Armaz ... I went with them 
and we came to the city of Mtskhet'a, to the Magi’s quarter, near 
the bridge. We stood there and saw the fire-worshipping people 
and the Magi, and I wept over their erring ways, because of their 
perdition." 1 This ends one chapter of The Life of St. Nino, and the 
second begins thus: " On the following day. booming and trumpet- 
blasts were heard, and countless people cainc out; in formidable 
crowds as numerous as the flowers (of the field ?), came they out. 
The king did not yet move and at an indicated moment, everyone 
began to run and hide himself. Everyone ran to a hiding-place, when 
Queen Nana came out. And, when Queen Nana had driven past, 
all the people came slowly out again and adorned the square with 
drapery of every kind and with leaves (from the trees). And the 
whole crowd began to praise the king, and then King Mirian came out 
with his face shining. And I asked the Jewess this question, ' What 
is this ? ’ And she said, ' The god of their gods, Armaz, commands 
them, that besides him there is no other idol.’ And I went to see 
Armaz. The hills were covered with banners and with people, as 
numerous as the flowers. But I quickly entered the castle of Armaz 
and stood near the idol at the edge of the wall." 2 Then follows the 
description of the idol itself. 

Marr thought that we had here a description of a feast which 
lasted two days, namely, the Persian religious festival. The Life of 
St. Nino and The Life of Georgia had, in his opinion erronously taken 
this feast for two different feasts : the one was, according to these 
sources, that of the fire-worship of the Persian Magi and the other 
that of the worship of Armaz by the royal family and the people. 3 
Marr said that it is only in the later version of The Life of Georgia 
that this view is taken, but that the oldest one considers this to be 
one and the same festival. Now Marr maintains that the oldest 
version of The Life of Georgia is his abbreviated and imperfect 
Armenian translation of the twelfth century.* But to-day we know 
for certain that Leontius Mroveli, the author of this part in The Life 

1 pp. 19 f.. L. Mroveli, op. cit„ pp. 69 i. 

» p. 20 ; ci. L. Mroveli, Op. cit., p. 70. 

• Marr. op. cit., p. 12. 

• The so-called Armenian Chronicle. See "Chroniquc Arm^nienne ” in Addition* a 
Eclaircissemenis. by Broeset, St. Petersburg, 1851. 
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of Georgia lived in the eleventh century and the compilation of The 
Life of St. Nino took place in the ninth century. 1 These texts are 
certainly much more reliable than the Armenian Chronicle of the 
twelfth century, which, as we have just said, is but an abbreviated 
and imperfect translation of the Georgian original. 

The Georgian texts do not relate of two feasts; the passages in 
question are to be understood as follows : The authors of these sources 
knew that there were two pagan religions in Georgia : the foreign— 
Mazdaism—and the native—the worship of Armaz ; and the difference 
between these two they strongly emphasize. They tell, neither of 
one feast which lasted two days, nor of two feasts, but definitely of 
only one feast on one day—oi the Armaz-feast. St. Nino only saw the 
lire-worship accidentally, on her way, when she came to the city- 
quarter of the Magi " near the bridge ", in Mtskhet'a, and not as a 
feast, but as the performance of a religious rite. And the people and 
the royal family set out on the following day, to go to the Armaz feast. 
In no other way but this is it possible to understand the above- 
mentioned passage of The J.ife of St. Nino and that of L. MroveH's 
work. Indeed, the abbreviated Armenian version of The Life of 
St. Nino also tells of only one Armaz feast, without mentioning 
the passage concerning the fire-worship seen by St. Nino, which is 
contained in the Georgian original: "I followed the river (Kura) 
from the direction of the west, until the water turned to the east. 
And I reached Urbnisi, and was there one month. And then I came 
with merchants to Mtskhet'a. And on the day of the feast of Armazd 
I followed the king, and all the people, . , . " 2 * 4 * * * says St. Nino. 8 

Thus it is quite certain that Armaz was an entirely different god 
from Akura-Mazda and that his cult had no connection whatever with 
that of fire-worship. What kind of god, then, was Armaz ? Can we 
comprehend his character from the scanty details about him which 
our sources contain ? We think this can be answered in the affirmative. 1 
for we consider Armaz to be identical with the Subaraean or Hurritic 
weather-god Teshub.* 

Teshub was also the national god of the Mitanni people whose 
language is related to that of the Hurrites, 8 and who was second in 
the trinity of gods— Khaldi, Te(i)sheba, Ardini —of the Urartaeans, 


1 JavakhiOwilf, The Object, Sources, and Methods of History, etc., i; K. Kekelidre. 
History of Georgian Literature, i (both in Georgian). 

4 Translated by F. C. Conybcarc in O. Wnrdrop's op. cit., p. 73. 

* Cf. also Brosset, Add. et Eel., p. 21. 

4 Cf. E. Forrer, Die Inschriftcn und Sprachen dts Haiti-Reiches, ZDMG, N.F., i, 

Heft 2. p. 226 ; F. Sommer and H. Ehelolf, Boghas-hdi Studien, x. pp. 48 l.; A. Gbtze. 

Kleinasien (*’ KulturgcHchichtc dcs alien Orients,” in Handbuch der AUerlumsuissen- 

sc haft, 3. Abt., I. Teil, 3. Band), p. 124 ; A. Ungnad, ZDMG, N.F. 10. pp. 372 2. 

1 Cf. Ed. Meyer. Reich und Kultur der Chctiter, p, 57 ; A. G<itze, Das HtthtUr- 
Reich (Der Alts Orient, Band 27, Heft 23). p. 10. 
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that is, of the pre-Indo-European people of Armenia. 1 The cult of 
Teshub which was spread throughout the whole of Hither Asia, and 
also in Asia Minor, was practised, as it has been ascertained, by various 
peoples of the old Hittite Empire—not only by the Hurrites whose 
national god lie was, but also by the Hittitcs, Luvians and proto- 

1 Haitians. He was worshipped, as is well known, by Western Semites 
and Babylonians and Assyrians under the names of Hadad resp. Adad. 
The Sumerians called the same weather-god, Ishkur. 

The Asia Minor Teshub was represented with a thunder-bolt in 
his left and an axe in his right hand, with sword in his belt and 
with a cap, ball-shaped on top,® and Artnax as described in The Life of 
St. Nino and by Leontius Mroveli reminds us of this Subaraean god. 
The idol of Annaz which " stood on the hill '* in Mtskhet'a • with the 
" flashing sword " and the " helmet " is just the Georgian Teshub, 
named by Georgians Armaz. Armaz stands " on the hill ” in 
Mtskhet'a ; Teshub as represented on the relief of Yasilikaia is carried 
by a panther standing on a mountain-top. Armaz carried a “ flashing 
sword " in his hand ; Teshub, who wears his sword in his belt, holds 
the thunder-bolt and battle-axe in his hand. Armaz wears a helmet, 
Teshub his cap. In spite of a few deviations, the picture of Armaz is 
similar to that of Teshub . The Georgian conception of Armaz with his 
“ polished sword which flashed and moved in his hand ", and his 
helmet, corresponds with that of Teshub who carried his thunder-bolt 
and his axe, and wore a sword in his belt and a helmet-like cap on his 
head. Both gods are represented as war-gods and Armaz, like Teshub, 
is a heaven-god, lord of the air, a weatlier-god, as his epithets show : 
L*' the giver of rain," 4 " the thundcrer," etc. 5 

Now we must admit that Armaz is not a Geor gian name, its 
etymology cannot be ascertained^ 7 rom' Georgian. But this is no 
argument against his cult in Georgia, resp. for his identification with 
Ahura-Mazda, with whom, except his name-similarity, Annaz has 
nothing in common. It is also true, that the weather-god was 
worshipped by many peoples of the Hittite empire (second 
millennium b.c.) where he was known by his native names, and 
invoked in the native tongues: by the Hurrites in Hurritic.as Teshub ; 
by the Hattians or proto-Hattians in proto-Hattian, as perhaps, 

1 Cf. Sayce. The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van. xiv, 1882; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Chaldiearunt, 1928. 1935. etc. 

* Cf. Ed. Meyor, Reich und Kultur der Chctiter, p. 67, figs. 56 and 57. 

• Cf. The Conversion of Georgia in La l.anguc Gemgienne bv Marr and Brifcrc, 
Paris. 1931. p 570. 

1 Cl. The Life of St Sino, p. 37 ; Leontius Mroveli. op. cit., p 87 
* Convbcare. op. cit., p. 65 f., according to Moses of Khorcac. Hisl.. i:. 56. 
See, for instance, the epithets of the Babylonian weather-god, bel naqln u zunut " lord 
of springs and rains *' (V K 56, Col. if, 41), *»Ran\munu " tho thundcrcr *’ (H. 
Zimmem. KAT, p. 443) and many others. 
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Zaskapunas - 1 ; by the Hittites (the ruling people who had a West- 
Tndo-European language strongly interspersed with the elements 
borrowed from the non-Indo-European languages of the aborigines 
of Asia Minor) in Hittite, under a name not as yet known ; by 
Luvians, who were related to the Hittite, in Luvian, as perhaps 
DatlaS . 1 This is the same of Labraynda, with the baitle- 
axc, Zws BpovrCtv, Ztvs Kfpavvto?, Zevs Erpdrios of the later Asia 
Minor peoples and of the /Egean peoples related to them. 8 Among 
none of these peoples do we find the weather-god called Artnaz or any 
similar name which the Georgians might have adopted. 4 But there 
were in the Hittite empire itself and in countries bordering on it, 
many peoples whose literary monuments are as yet undiscovered or 
never existed, and it is not impossible that the weather-god of one 
of these tribes bore a name indentical with Artnaz, or similar to it,and 
this name was adopted by the Georgian tribe K'art'-u-el-i,* or another 

1 A. Gotze, Klcinasien, p. 130. note 9; Sommer and II. Eheloif, Pogkat-kai 
Sludten, x, 49. 

1 E. Forrer, op. cit, and Die Ackt Sprocket der Eogkae-koi Inschriften, Sitzunga- 
berichte der Preuss. Akad. d. Wias. phil. hist. Kl.. 1919; F. Fr. Hrozn^. Boghax-nGi 
Studicn. v : A. Gdtro. KUinasicn, p. ISO. note 9. 

* li. Meyer, Geschichte dts AlUrtums, i' ( §5 481 I.; A. Evans, " Mycenean Tr«o 
an>l Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean Relations " (in tbo Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
xxi, UW1), pp. 99 f. 

* Atm<i{s) {^Artna-dU — ^Sin-d-V-ai' cl. A. Gdtxe : Haituiillii in tiro 
\iilStHunger, dir L'erdcrasiat-Ac/vpt. GesrUschaft, 1924, 3, pp. 17 t, 5 4, 11. 27, 33) was 
probably tho Mcon-ccd of the Lydians, (Cf. A. Gvtxc : /ffemarien.p. 195) and therefore 
no wuaUier-god and cannot be compared with Annas.. 

* The possibility of the connection between the Georgian ethnical K'art<*K'al' 
(K‘ari'-u/v-ii-i<*K'art-‘/«v-ei-i "Georgian") with Kat-a-c-n'yan). the name of an 
old pioto-Hattian country (cf. Ed. Meyer. Reich und Kultur der Chtiiter, p. 156 ; 
Sonunei-Ebclolf, Boghas-fi&i Studien. x, p. 1) wdl cot be discussed hero. It should 
be remarked only, that the old Greek autbors, as Strabo relates (xii, 1, 2), regarded the 
Kaiaonrann as people quite different from the Cappadocians, although in Strabo’s 
time they were not to be distinguished either by their sp?coh or by their customs from 
the rest of the Cappadocians. Could then Kataonia have been the native home of the 
K‘ar,‘-i tribe who immigrated (in the first millenium n.c. and certainly after the 
invasion of the Cimmerians in Asia Minor) to Caucasia ? Other tribes. KaSkai, A/ui*aj, 
Tahalat stood in the closest relation to tho Hittite empire, both as subjects and as 
foes. The KaShai. who livod in the north-eastern region* of the Pontic mountains, 
ofteu fell upon the Hittite empire, and they, together with other related tril***. 
contributed to iU collapse at the end of the thirteenth century B.C. (Cf. Ed. Meyer, 
Geuhichle dts AUertums tn, i, pp. 438, 443, 447. 472 : A. GOtzc, Das Hetkiltr-lmch r 
der AUe Orient, 27, 2, p. 43). Since the time of the Assyrian King Tiglath-Pileaer 1. 
(12th cent.), these tribes were constantly at war with the Assyrians after they had 
gained a firm fooliDg in tho old Hittite provinces (in the whole of Cappadocia and 
Cilicia, although they had to recognize the supremacy of the Assyrians (Cf. G. Ferrer, 
Die ProtineetnlciluMg des assy rise hen Reiches, Leipzig, 1921. pp. 73-83). After the 
invasion of the Cimmerians (7th century s.c.) they went north-eastward, and at the 
time of Herodotus and Xenophon we find them on the south-east toast of the Black 
Sea and in Caucasia as Moskliians. Kolkliians, Tibarenians, etc.—the tribes who later 
made up the Georgian nation. It seems that this immigration of the Georgian tribes 
into Caucasia had been preceded by the immigration of other tribes, who now live in 
northern Caucasia, tho Abkhasians, Circassians, etc. Of great interest in this respect 
is the work of Julius von MdszAros, The Patchy Sprache (Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. Studies of Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 9) where the author 
seeks to prove the relationship between the Plkfcy language, which is closely akin to 
the Abkhasian tongue, and fho proto-1 Uttian (op. cit., pp. 23-33). —The Fakhy 
language is that of a email N'orth-Caucosinn tribe who emigrated from Abkhazia in 
18/1-6, and now dwell in north-west Anatolia, in tho Vilayets Balikesirand It mid. 
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tribe and retained after these people have immigrated into Caucasia 
and made their dwelling-place there. Much later, when Georgia stood 
in close relation with Persia, one thought of the similarity of the name 
Armaz to that of Ahura-Mazda, and probably this explains the 
following passage in Leontius Mroveli's work 1 : "he (King P'arnavaz) 
made a big idol called after his name. This is Armas. For Armas 
was called P'arnavaz in Persian," that is x' , * r 9 na kvanl— brilliant, 
splendid, endowed with tfartnah —(mystic) brilliance. So they 
imagined in Mazdaic Persia the gods Ahura-Mazda, Mithra, etc., 
and the kings who were thought to be the earthly representatives of 
the heavenly ruler.* 

But this has nothing to do with the true identity of the two 
gods Armas and Ahura-Mazda. We need only call to mind Jupiter 
Dolichenus. The Jupiter, who was worshipped in the Doliche. 
Northern Syria, whose cult was introduced into Europe by the Syrian 
and Roman soldiers and also by the merchants and slaves in the 
third century B.C., was originally Teshub .* This Jupiter oplimus 
maxtmus Dolichenus was natus t tbi ferrum exorilur, or ubi ferrum 
(-nascitur, as the statement on the inscriptions reads. 4 According to 
‘.Fr. Cumont, 3 the worship of the god was brought to Kommagene by 
£Khalybian smiths. On Syrian soil the god became Baal (Satnain), 
that is, " Lord (of the Heavens) In the time of the Acluemenides 
he was identified with Ahura-Mazda, because Ahura-Mazda was also 
represented as " the whole circle of the Heaven Still later, in the 
time of Antiochus I. of Kommagene, he became Zeus-Oromazdes. 
/Now the Khalybians, on account of their skill as smiths, were a famed 
! Georgian tribe, but by what name they knew Teshub is not known 
Uo ns, unfortunately. 

Also the erection of idols to Armaz and to other deities, of which 
our sources relate, can in no way be considered as the first introduction 
of the cult of these deities. The question is of the building of places 
of worship for the gods worshipped in the country, who had probably 
such places of worship in various localities. 

L. Mroveli recounts nothing else of King Rev but that he “ brought 
home from Greece, his consort, who was the daughter of Logothetes, 


• Op. cit., p. 21. 

• Moreover, the woathcr-god, tho director of tho heavons and of the clouds, lord 
over hail. rain, etc , was called by the Georgian mountain-folk of the Khrv»ura. Piri- 
nue (lavaklmhvili. Historv i*. p, 72) which means, word for word, " Sun-face.” 
” brilliant," “radiant face”—the name epithet that Armas mint have had in the 
Persian tongue. 

1 See Ed. Meyer, Reich und Kullur der Gheltler, p. 119. fig. 89. 

• Ibid., p. 122 and p. 163 reap. p. 120. 

1 Die Orirntalischen Rtlittonen m Rtimischen Heidtntum, Leipzig, 1931, p 135 ; 
cf. also Revue Arckiologique, i, 1905, p. 190. 

• Herod., i. 131. 
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by name Sephelia, and Sephclia brought her idol by name, Aphrodite, 
with her and erected it on the height of Mtskhct'a The heathen 
Grecian woman even had built a place of worship for her own 
goddess in her new home; but this does not signify in any way 
that the worship of the Greek Aphrodite was thus introduced 
into Georgia. 

Javakhishvili admits that Armaz and, in general, the information 
about him, with the exception of the name-similarity, have nothing 
to do with the Persian Ahura-Maxda .* But he also gives expression 
to his doubts thus : The cult of Armaz-Ahuramazda certainly existed 
in Georgia, but the information of the author of The Life of St. Nino, 
that Mazdaism had been the idol-worship in Georgia and Artnaz- 
A huramazda was figured as an idol, is not correct. Neither by Gelasios 
of Caesarea (fourth century) who in his history of the Church tells 
about the conversion of the Georgians according to the account of a 
Georgian (Bakur), nor in The Conversion of Georgia is mention made of 
the destruction of the idols of Armaz and of other gods through the 
prayer of St. Nino. It is Moses of Khorcne, wl^ in his History, 3 
relates how St. Nino, on the order of St. Gregory (tn- " illuminator ” 
of the Armenians) had destroyed the idols after the conversion of the 
Georgians. The author of The Life of St. Nino gives the same informa¬ 
tion, but, according to him, the saint destroyed these idols before 
the conversion of the Georgians. Doubtless these miracle stories are 
later interpolations and go back to Agathangelos, the author of 
The Life of St. Gregory, which was the source used by Moses of Khorenc 
in recounting these stories, the Christian tendential version of which was 
written in Cfesarca in the 7th century. In the Georgian hagiographic 
source The Life of St. Shushanik, by the priest Jacob (5th century) 
Mazdaism is not presented as idol-worship and Armaz and his idol 
are not mentioned at all. The Georgian historian, Juansher (nth 
century) also does not consider Mazdaism as idolatry, but describes it 
as fire-worship. The Georgian people could not have forgotten Armaz 
so completely after their conversion if he was really worshipped as 
their chief god in the 4th century and if bis idol stood near the capital. 
The geographical name Armaz-tsikhe (Armaz-castle) does not justify 
us in taking the existence of the idol for granted and in believing that 
he, that is, Ahura-Mazda, was worshipped in the form of an idol. As 
already stated, we have in the oldest sources no information on this 
point, and Antiaz has not l>een preserved, either as god or as mythical 
figure, in the popular religion. On the other hand, even to-day much 
of Mazdaism still remains in the popular religion of the Georgians. 
Moreover Armaz —in the geographical name of Armaz-tsikhe has 


1 Op. tit., p. 43. 


* History, i*. p. 97 


> II. 86. 
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perhaps some connection with the name of the Urartaean King Arame, 
not with Ahura-Mazda . 1 

Now we do not consider that Javakhishvili'a objections can be 
taken as conclusive. Of course, miracle-stories of the destruction of 
the idols, etc., by the author of The Life of St. Nino, by Moses of 
Khorene and by Leontius Mroveli, are legends which the Christian 
authors recounted farther in their tendentious writings or perhaps 
they imagined them. But, as already stated, that cannot in any way 
affect the fact of the existence of the idols, or of the worship of the 
heathen gods, of Armaz and others. That Gelasios of C«sarea and 
Rufinus 8 have written nothing concerning the destruction of the idols 
through the prayer of St. Nino, proves nothing. The Georgian, Bakur, 
might only have told Gelasios the essentials about the conversion of 
his country, or, which is more probable, Gelasios might have noted 
down what he considered to be the essential points in Bakur's story. 
It is true that in The Conversion of Georgia there is nothing about the 
destruction of the idols, but there are mentioned heathen gods and 
their idols which were ** erected " by the kings,• and it is this which 
is of decisive importance here. After all, the whole misunderstanding, 
as far as Javakhishvili is concerned, is based on the fact that Marr 
identified Armaz with Ahura-Mazda and that Javakhishvili himself 
shared this view. But ii the Georgian Armaz and the Persian Ahura- 
Mazda are not considered to be identical, then immediately every 
difficulty disappears in the interpretation of the Georgian and also of 
the Armenian sources, for the Armenian authors must have taken their 
material concerning Georgian paganism from Georgian sources. Then 
it also becomes clear why the priest Jacob did not mention Armaz. 
There was no need to mention him because the apostate Wask'cn the 
Piliakhsh was converted not to the Armaz , but to the Persian Mazdaic 
faith, for which he was bitterly reproached by his wife, Shushanik, 
a pious Christian. In regard to Juansher’s work too, the question 
refers to the Persian religion and not to Georgian idolatry, when he says : 
“ And the Persians conquered .K'art'li (5th century) and desecrated the 
churches. And the Georgians hid the crosses. And in all the churches 
of K'art'li the Persian fire-worshippers kindled fires." 4 The author 
of The Life of St. Nino indeed does not identify Armaz with Ahura- 
Mazda , but strictly differentiates between the cult of Armaz, that is, 
the Georgian idol-worship and that of Ahura-Mazda, the Persian fire- 
worship as already mentioned above. Javakhishvili is disconcerted 


• History, i*, pp. 97-101 

* A. Clas. Die Kirchengeuktckte desGeJasiot vonKaisania, die V'orSage fur die beiden 
Unte h naclur der Kirchengesctnchte Rufinus iBysantinischcs Archic, Heft 6). 

» Man ©t Briire, op. cit , p. 570. 

4 Life of Georgia, p. 117. 
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by the following passages in The Life of St. Nino : " The Georgians 
served strange gods", "worshipped fire and stones and woods", and 
at the same time the " saint saw the fire-worshipping people and the 
Magi", and she wept " over their erring ways ", and he says : 
" Consequently it seems that Georgians of the fourth century must have 
been fire-worshippers—both king and people." 1 * Not exactly that! 
St. Nino (according to the author of her Life), saw the performance of 
different cults, which were practised for different deities, both foreign 
and native, among these cults being the Persian fire-worship, in which, 
perhaps, Georgians also took part. It is about this that our source 
reports, and therefore no contradiction is to be seen in the above-quoted 
words of the hagiographist. That the name Armaz was forgotten by 
the Georgian people after their conversion is no wonder. The new 
Christian religion had taken care that the names of the pagan deities 
and their idols, as well as their cult in general, were eradicated, as 
St. Euthymius Mt'adsmindeli has also testified.* The gtxl Armaz, 
that is, the weather-god (not Ahura-Mazdd ) appears under other 
names—St. Elias, Piri-mze (sun-face), etc., in the Georgian popular 
religion, even at the present time, just as the moon-god was worshipped 
and is still worshipped under the name St. George, by all Georgian 
tribes for centuries after the advent of Christianity—facts which have 
been so brilliantly demonstrated by Javakhishvili himself. 3 The 
geographical name Armaz-tsikhe (" Armaz-castle ") undoubtedly is no 
justification for believing that Ahura-Mazda was worshipped in 
Georgia in the form of an idol. This was not maintained by the 
authors of our sources, as already shown. But that the name is 
actually a combination— Armaz-lsikhe < Armaz-is-tsikhe ("Armaz- 
castle ") cannot be doubted. 4 In The Life of Georgia it is related . 
"This K'artios (the Eponym-ancestor of the Georgians), at first 
came to the place where (the river) Aragvi unites with (the river) 
Mtkwari (Kur). And he ascended the mountain which is called 
Armaz and first he erected there a fortress and built himself a house. 
Until the setting up thereof the idol to Armaz this mountain was called 
K'art'li ..." (p. 5). " K'artMos died and was buried on the summit 
of K'art'li called Armaz " (ibid. p. 6). "The main fortress (near 
Mtskhet'a) which is Armaz’' (ibid. p. 15). "King P'arnavaz (3rd 
century u.c.) set up the Armaz idol on the summit of (the mountain) 
K'art'li and from that time it (tlie mountain) received the name 

1 History. i>. pp. 99 i. 

* Ibid.. I s , p. SO. 

3 Ibid., i*. chap. ii. $§ 2-3. 

* Armax certainly bad absolutely no connection with the Urartaean King Arame. 
adversary of tbe Assyrian King Salmanazar II. (9th cent. b.c.). Armax < Ararna is 
phonetically impossible, and also historically no connection between these names can 
be imagined. 
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Armaz, alter the idol " (ibid. p. 21). It is not the legends of K’art'los 
and P'amavaz that are important here, but the names of the mountain 
and fortress, the castle near Mtskhet'a, which were called after the 
god Armaz— whether after the time of P'amavaz or before him, is of 
no consequence here—and which names have been retained for 
centuries until the present time. Armaz(is)-tsikhc (“ Armaz-castle ”) 

' and Armazis-ml'a (Armaz mountain). Armaz-tsikhc is also to be 

I found in the works of ancient writers, as *Appo[ucq , 1 ' ApyAaruca., 
erroneously 'ApixatcriKa,* Harmastis.* 

The Georgian ethnologist S. Makalat'ia in his work on the 
Mithra religion in Georgia, inclines to think that Armaz is rather 
to be considered as identical with Mithra. According to him the cult 
of Mithra, which was spread throughout Asia Minor and Armenia was 
probably also practised in Georgia, although neither the old Georgian 
literature nor the archeological monuments provide any direct 
testimony of it. But Moses of Khorene says that in Mtskhet'a " the 
people were wont at early morn to worship from their housetops that 
image (of Armaz) aloft their eyes "* which might point to sun- 
worship. According to Marr,* Zaden may be identified with Yazata 
of Avcsta, even with Mithra. O. G. von Wesendonk also accepts this 
identification, for Iberians worshipped the sun deity which we probably 
have to recognize in Zaden, the equivalent of the Iranian Mithra. 7 
In different provinces, Georgians even to-day worship a deity, called 
by Megrians Mirsa, by Svans Meysari, by Gurians Moysari, which 
may easily be considered the equivalent of Mithra. Megrians celebrate 
the Mirsa-feast before Lent. On the feast-day, which is always on a 
Thursday, a pig is killed, rolls are baked, and egg3 are cooked. The 
members of the family take these rolls and eggs, touch their eyes with 
them and beg Mirsa to protect them from eye-disease and to grant 
them good eyesight, etc. The Svans and Gurians celebrate this feast in 
similar fashion and pray to the deity for the same favours. Here we 
have to do with Mithra, for he was esteemed as the eye of Ahura - 
Mazda. His emblem was the eye. The egg, as the symbol of life, was 
| considered by Mithra worshippers to be the symbol of the god ; and 
| the wild boar, as is well known, was Mithra's animal. On the silver 
handle of a cult vessel found in Mtskhet'a near the wall of the old 
cathedral (since 1879 the object was in the Caucasian Museum, but is 
now in the Georgian Museum in Tiflis), Mithra is portrayed with his 


» Strabo. xi.C. 501. 

■ 1 *tol., V. 11. 3 ; viii. 19, 4. 

» Plin., v». 29. 

• Bulittin du Must* de Gdorgis, IU. Tlllls, 1927, pp. 180-192. 

* History , li. 86 ; Conybeare. op. cit., p. 66 
' Op. cit.. p. 7. 

7 Over Georgisches Hetdtnlum, p. 84. 
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attributes: solar disc, tiara, shoulder cover, staff, boar’s head, raven- 
head and stove. 1 * * 4 The bronze statue found in Megrelia in 1925 (now 
in the Museum of Zougdidi) with the Phrygian cap and the remains 
of a shouldcr-cover, is also undoubtedly a statue of Mithra. Old 
Georgian kings bore such names as Mirian < Mihran, Mirdat < Mihrdat, 
which contain the name of the god Mi hr, that is Mithra. Perhaps 
the name Amiran (Arm. Mher ) of the hero of the famous Georgian 
Amiran-Saga, may also be traced back to A-mihran < A-mithran. 
Javakhishvili also considers this possible*; and in general there is 
much in the Georgian version of the Shah-Nameh and in the A vesta 
texts that points to the resemblance between the Amiran tales and the 
Mithra legends. Again, in the Georgian T'et'ri Gtorgi (St. George, the 
"White George" who sits on a white horse), Mithra is probably hidden. 
All these prove indeed that the Mithra religion truly existed in Georgia 
and justifies us in concluding that the Armaz described in The Life 
of St. Nino, with his helmet, shouldcr-covcr (?), polished-sword, etc., is 
one and the same god as Mithra of whom we have similar representa¬ 
tions, 5 and who is further described in K fiord a-A vesta * thus : " Mithra 
is a warrior with the silver helmet; he is clothed in the golden coat of 
mail; he carries a piercing dagger; he holds in his hand a long sword, 
and sits on the white horse," etc. 

Now we should like to make the following observation concerning 
Makalat'ia's arguments : It is just from these arguments that we can 
suppose that the Mithra cult in Georgia, although in existence, was not 
widespread. Up to now, no Mithraum has been discovered in Georgia, 
and if one were found, it would have to be proved whether it was a 
Georgian sanctuary of Mithra. The information given by Moses of 
Khorene, that in Mtskhet'a Armaz was venerated at dawn, docs not 
prove that Armaz was Mithra, the sun-god. Armaz was worshipped 
as the chief deity who was also god of heaven, spreader of the sun, etc. 
(See below. Section 5). The vessel-handle found in Mtskhet'a and the 
statue found in Megrelia are evidently of foreign, not Georgian work¬ 
manship, and they in no way point to the diffusion of Mithra cult in 
Georgia. There is also nothing to indicate that they belonged to a 
Georgian Mithra sanctuary. The worship of Mirsa (resp. Meysari, 
resp. Moysart) in Georgia may well go back to the old Mithra cult in 
this country, but docs not show that Mithra was ever the chief god 
of the Georgian Pantheon, as Armaz was, but shows that he was 
worshipped as a foreign god of light, and it is only as the protector 
of eyesight that he is still invoked in some provinces of Georgia. 

1 Bulletin du MusJe de Georgia, iii, table viil. 

* itiilory, i\ p. 148. 

* Fr. Cumont, Texts s el Monuments figures relatifs aux mystires de Mithra, ii. 
Paris. 1836 £.. Nos. 61. 215. 218. 283, etc. 

4 J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, ii, Paris, 1892 ; Mihir yashl, pp 441-480. 
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Amiran (Arm. Mher) has hardly anything to do with Mithra ( Mihr, 
Arm. Mehr) : there is nothing to justify us in analysing Amiran as 
A-mihr an (- A-mithran ), the Abkhasian prefix a- -f Mihr a — {Mithra-). 
But if its analysis as A-mihran were correct, and if we could find some 
common features in the Georgian Amiran Saga, Shah Nameh’s legends 
and the Avesta Mithra-myths, there can also be found still more 
of other elements in the Amiran Saga, which are not to be traced back 
to Persian influence. Besides, the Persian religion after the founding 
of the Achamcnian empire was strongly influenced by Babylonian 
and Asia Minor religions. Even the gods supplanted each other. 
Ahura-Mazda has been identified with the Babylonian Bll, M it hr a 
with SantaS, the Babylonian sun-god, resp. with the Asia Minor Min. 
the moon-god (Mithra with the horse), with AUis, Anahita with the Asia 
Minor goddess Kybele, resp. the Babylonian Ishtar, etc. ; in Greece, 
Ahura-Mazda with Zeus', Mithra with Helios, etc. 1 Astrology was 
appropriated by the Persian magi from the Babylonians,* and it still 
'remains to be examined exactly, how much Babylonian resp. Asia 
Minor elements are contained in the Persian Mithra myths. In any 
[case, the Georgian Amiran Sagas contain nothing Persian And what 
might be considered as Grecian or Persian in these sagas, belongs 
much more to very old sources, from whence the influence on the 
Grecian Prometheus saga resp. the Persian Mithra legends might have 
originated. Some details in the cult of the Georgian Tet'ri Giorgi 
which remind us of Mithra, may also be traced back to the times 
when Mithra, himself, in the Pontus, was identical with Min, the 
moon-god, and the Georgian St. George is but the moon-god, as 
Javakhishvili has incontestably proved. 3 Wesendonk's identification 
of the Zaden of the Georgian sources with Yazata, Mithra. the sun-god 
who was also worshipped in Iberia, is unacceptable, as we shall see 
below. Besides, the Georgians worshipped the sun as a deity, not of 
the male, but of the female sex. 1 The spreading of Persian personal 
names containing god-names in old Georgia (as Mirian, Mihran, etc.) 5 
still does not prove that the respective deities had their cult in the 
country. 

Finally a few words about the representations and descriptions 
of Millira. Mithra was, again under the influence of foreign religions, 
not only represented as god of light—neither of the sun, nor the moon, 
nor the stars, but observing the world with his thousand ears and ten 

1 Fr. Cumont, Lts Mystlres it Milkta, Paris 1902, p?. 9ff., 73, 93. 102 f. 

1 Ibid., p. 100 f. 

■ History, i* pp. 43-56. 

* Javakhishvili, History , i*. pp. 53 f. 

* It in remarkable that Ormird (Ohrnazd) as a Georgian personal name is not to 
be iound in Georgia of that period. Since the 16th century in Georgia, under tho 
influence of the Shak-Hameh. the Persian personal names arc very popular, although the 
people have remained Christian. 
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thousand eyes—and not only as god of fertility, giver of abundance, 
of posterity and raultiplicator of cattle, god of vegetation, giver of 
water, etc., but also as the fighter against evil spirits, the fighter for 
the Good, the helper in a fight for the Good, and linaily the war-god. 1 
It is therefore comprehensible that some features in his representations 
and descriptions remind us of other war-gods, among them Teshub .* 
But these representations of Mithra diverge greatly from the 
description of Armaz in The Life of St. Nino. The Armaz described 
there bears little resemblance to the Mithra who holds holy twigs in 
his left hand and stretches out his right hand to King Antioch us I 
of Kominagene 3 ; still less to the Mithra who kills the bull, 4 and none 
at all to the Mithra portrayed on the handle of the Mtskhet'a vessel. 4 
Also the Georgian samkhreni or samkharni in our sources certainly 
signifies “ shoulder-plates " (pi.) and not “ shoulder-cover ” (of the 
bull-killing Mithra) as Makalat'ia seems to think. 4 The Mithra 
described in Khorda-Avesta is the only one which resembles the 
Armaz of our sources, but in spite of this we cannot consider Armaz 
to be the same god as Mithra, because it is absolutely impossible that 
the Persian Mithra religion, if it had become the official religion of 
Georgia, would have been in such a strong opposition to. and publicly 
manifested hostility against, the likewise Persian religion of the Magi 
(fire-worship)—as our sources record. We should have had to do here 
with quite a curious phenomenon, for it was the Magi themselves who, 
from the time of Achsemenides, after the contact of the Iranians with 
other peoples of the East, and under the influence of their religions, 
had contributed in greatest measure to the development of post- 
Zarathustrian Mazdaism. 

Thus, Armaz remains for us a totally different deity also from 
the god Mithra. 


V 

It is further related in The Conversion of Georgia that P'arnajom, 
the successor of King Mirvan (successor of Saurmag, who succeeded 
P'amavaz), erected an idol to the god Zaden and built a castle on 
this spot. 7 Which god, and whose god, was this Zaden ? Man thought 
that Zaden was none other than yazala of Avesta, pi. yaztan in 


1 Pr. Cumont. op. cit., pp. 3 1, 

• Cf. the above quoted descriptions in Khorda-Avesta. and II Giewnann, Die 
orientaiischen Religion* im hellenistitch-rdmischcn Zeitalter, I.eiprig, 1930; p. 143, 
lig. 53. p. 149. fig. 56. etc. 

• II. Grewnuuin, op. cit., p. 143. 

4 Ibid., p. J49. 

5 Bulletin du Musi* de Giorgie, iii, table viii. 

• Op. cit., p. 190. 

1 Marr et Brifcre, op. cit., p. 570. 
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Pahiavi, in Persian yazdan, which means " the good deity ", that is 
Mithra, Mihra, and then " god " in general. As we have already seen, 
Marr's opinion is shared by von Wesendonk 1 and Makalat'ia,* yet 
without either of them being able to give convincing proofs. Man¬ 
made the assertion that the Georgian (properly Persian) king’s name 
P'amajom was originally the epithet of Zaden-Mithra tfarnianuhastama 
M the highest brilliance of Mithra " (properly " the most sublime ", 
" the most magnificent" 3 ) and P'amajom, the Georgian phonetic 
equivalent of this epithet. 4 He maintained, also, that the Georgian 
king’s name P'amavaz ( <P'arnavazd ) was the Georgian form of the 
same epithet for A hura-Mazda (without the final syllable -ma •). Now 
it is certainly true that the first component part of the name P'arnavaz 
and P'amajom, P'arna- goes back to old Persian x v «r?na- (" glory ", 
"brilliancy", "sublimity", "majesty"), Persian famah- (and it is 
also true that hvar " sun ” is mentioned just in The Life cf Si. Nino : 
" This says the king of Persia, Iluara, and the king of kings Iluaran - 
Iluaray," etc.*). But all this has nothing to do with the god Zaden. 

Zaden, in our opinion, cannot be identified with Mithra, or have 
any connection with yazdan —at any rate we have no actual proof of 
it, but Zaden can be identified with the Asia Minor god Sandon. Santas 
( d Sa-an-ta-as, ZDMG, N.F., Bd. 1, Heft 2, pp. 2i6f.). Sandon-Santas 
(cf. Pauly-Wissowa: Realencyclopadie der Klassischen AlUrlums- 
mssenschaft : 2 dvhi)s, ZdySa?, SdvScoy) was, as is known, the god 
of vegetation, who was worshipped from Cilicia to Cappadocia and 
also in the west and south-west Asia Minor (by Lydians and others). 7 
That he was worshipped in Georgia as Zaden, we presume from the 
Georgian name Zaden (Luvian Sawfas of the Boghaz-koi texts = 
Sandon of Greek sources) and the characteristics of the deity given 
in The Life of St. Nino and by Leontius Mroveli. Marr denied the 
existence of ZaieM-worship and of any Zaden idol in Mtskhet'a and 
considered the information concerning this god in the Georgian 
sources to be a fable arising from the Christian author's tendency to 
represent Georgian paganism as " horrible idolatry ". But we can 
see in The Life of St. Nino, even admitting this tendency of the authors, 
quite clearly, what kind of deities Annas and Zaden were. The 
existence of the idols of these gods and their cult in Mtskhet'a is no 
tale of the author’s imagination ; on the contrary, the " horrible 
idolatry " is described in our sources in such a way, that, apparently 
it actually existed in Georgia. 

King Mirian says to St. Nino: " These are the gods who give 


« Op. cit.. p. 84. • Op. cit., pp. 184 fl 

* Cf. Chr. Bartholom®. Altiranisr.hss WSrUrhuch. 

4 Op. cit.. p. 7. • Ibid., p. 5. 


p. 46. 


1 Gfttre. Kltinasun, p. 127. 
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luxuriant fruits and rule the world, who spread out the sun and give 
rain, who make the fruits of the Georgian soil to thrive —A rmaz and 
Zaden, who explore everything that is hidden." 1 Evidently they are : 
(i) the Subaracan god of Heaven, of light, of rain, of the air (Armaz ■=) 
Teshub ; and (2) the Asia Minor (Luvian) god of fertility, of vegetation, 
(Zaden ■*) Sandon-Santas, which in the Hittite version of the text 
KVB, ix, 31 is rendered through the ideogram of Marduk* To this 
Javakhishvili remarks that in the Georgian text the attributes 
mentioned are ascribed to both gods and that it is hardly possible to 
infer therefrom the respective character of each. 8 Yet for us this 
information from our text is all the moro interesting as both gods 
were represented by different peoples with many attributes common to 
them. For instance, by Babylonians and Assyrians A dad (= Hurritic 
Teskub) was esteemed not only as a weather-god and war-god, but also 
as (1) god of abundance, 4 (2) Marduk of rain, 8 (3) g«>d of oracle, 8 (4) 
ruler of the world, 7 (5) judge of destinies, 8 (6) god of harvest,* etc. 
Marduk was also esteemed as (1) god of abundance, 10 (2) lord of 
exorcism, 11 (3) lord of the springs, 12 (4) lord of the world, 13 (5) creator of 
mankind 14 —epithets of which there is no end in Babylonian-Assyrian 
literature. Marduk (worshipped by the Babylonians as the great 
god, creator of the world, sun-god, etc.), 18 was also esteemed as the 
god of vegetation (the Babylonians had a special god of vegetation 
— Tamuz), hence the epithets which he has in common with Adad 
(= Hurritic Teshub) and Tamuz (= Asia Minor Allis), and his ideogram 
for the rendering of the name of Santas in the above-mentioned 
Boghaz-kQi text. The case is just the same in our Georgian text, 
where the attributes common to both gods, Armaz and Zaden are 
enumerated, though the special character of each of them could not 


1 The Lift of St. Kino. p. 37 : L. Mroveli, op. cit.. p. 87. 

• E. Forcer, ZDMG, N.V.. i. Heft. 2, p. 216 ; Lioghaa-hvi Sluttien. v, p. 37. 

9 History, i». p. 102. 

• ‘Hegallu ” abundance ": CT, xxv, 17, 31 ; bSl hegalli " lord of abundance”: 
Code .r Hammurabi, xxvii. 64 ff. 

• ‘Marduk Jr. ru-un-nu : CT., xxiv, 50, No. 47400, obv. 10. 

• bll-hiri, '* lord of the vision " : Zimem, BtUrdgt xurbabylon. Religion : Surpu, 
iv, 73; bit iAx> "lord of wisdom” : Virollcaud, Astr. Chald., Samai. xiv, 13. 

1 gugaJ tami irfitim, ” ruler of tho heaven (and) earth ”, KB, ill, 1. p. 170 ; perhaps 
originally. ” god of heavea ” ; cf. Ungnad., 21)MG., N.F. 10. p 379. 

• faris furussi !a htSJal niJS, " who decides the destinies of entire mankind ”: 
E holing. KARL. No. 70. rev. 30-31. 

• la ttiabli alnan, ” who lets the crops thrive ” : King, BBS, ix. col. ii, 10. 

10 nadin bag alii. ” the river of abundance ” : King, L1H, U4. 2-13. 

u bil Sipix. ” lord of exorcism ” : Craig, AliRT, i. 59. 

19 bil naqbi !adl u t&rn&ti, ” lord of the springs of the mountain and sea ” : King. 
Magic. No. 12. 28. 

“ bit cl&ft u iapl&ti, " lord of a. 11 that is above and nf all that is below.” KB., ili. 1, 
p. 184 ; abhal hillal Same u iff Him, " nuthocrate of the whole heaven and earth ” 
Craig, ABRT, 1, 59. K. 8961. 11. 

14 lanil Unilct gimri, " creator of all mankind ” : King, Magic. No. 12, 33. 

14 King, The Seven Tablets of the Creation. 
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fail to be recognized. But in another text the god of vegetation, 
namely the god of wine, is actually mentioned. 

The Georgian translation of the Canons of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council 1 contain the following remark by St. Euthymius Mt'adsmindeli: 
" The names of the destroyed heathen idols, which they (the Georgians) 
recognized as gods, of the male as well as of the female sex. are 
exterminated : Dios [ sief) and A polos [sic f] and Artemis and Dochi 1 
and Galsi and Badagon and Annax and the name of the horrible 
Dionysos which is invoked at the pressing of the grapes. ... All that 
is devilish and was exterminated by the Christians." It is striking 
here that the name Zaden is not mentioned by Euthymius. But this 
name could not have been unknown to the great writer, who knew 
Georgian literature too well, and it is to be admitted that he used the 
Greek name Dionysos for Zaden, as he did in the case of other gods— 
Dios, Apolos, Artemis, for only Zaden can be identified here with 
Dionysos, according to his attributes as god of vegetation. Also 
Sandon is portrayed in " Hittite " dress, with a bunch of grapes in 
his right and a sheaf of com in his left hand, on the rock near Ibriz.* 
Armas and Zaden, as our sources show, were worshipped not only 
as the weather-god resp. god of vegetation, but both were esteemed 
as gods of wisdom, the oracle-gods in Georgia, as Adad and Marduk 
were in Babylonia. 4 Here wc may point to one more attribute of 
Armas: "the Chaldean goddess It'rujan and this our god Armas 
are complete enemies to each other, for once Armaz raised up the sea 
against her and now she has taken her revenge and inflicted this 
(that is, the destruction of his idol) on him,” said King Mirian to 
St. Nino,* through whose prayer at the time of the A rma 2-feast in 
Mtskhet'a, the idols were destroyed. This reminds us of Adad, the 
ruler of the elements, also of the sea, as he is characterized in Sumerian 
and Babylonian-Assyrian texts: 5 a abubi 11 (the god) of the flood •; 
csag-gal abzu M the great prince of the water depths " 7 ; bil abubi, 
" the lord of the flood " •; 6 Adad 5 a m&H : 5 a tdmti namrirt 5 a birqi, 
" Adad of the country; of the sea, of (the flood of) light, of the 
lightning ” • ; mu-ut-tab-bil 5 aml 5 adi ta-ma-a-ti. "the destroyer of 
heavens, mountains and seas ” 10 ; A Adad tdmta irahhis, “ Adad will 

1 Ed. Khakhanashvili. p. 113 : Javakhiahvili. History, i‘, p 80 

• Nothing exact is known of this god. 

• II. GrcMmann. op. cit . p. 103, fig. 43 and p. 104 

1 Concerning Sandon (identified with Marduh in the Hittite text mentioned)—the 
War-god, cf. Hdfer in Koschor's Mytholog. LoxiMoti. iv. 330. 28 ; and concerning Sandon. 
tbo nun. cf. A. Jeremias, Allgemrine Utligionsgeschichte. 14)18. p. 114. 

• The Lift of Si. Nino. p. 24. 

• CT., xxiv. 40. 48. 

f Ibid., 16. 38; 29. 85. 

• King. Magic. 21, rev. 80. 

• Virolieaud. AsJr. Chald., Adad, xvii, 34. 

*• King. Magic, 21. rov. 80. 
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overflow the sea, etc." l . It is to this attribute of the weather-god, 
presumably, to which Mirian refers, when he relates that Armaz had 
once raised the sea against the goddess It'rujan, his foe, for in 
Babylonia the same attributes were assigned to this god as in other 
countries, although we learn much less about the matter in the 
literature of other peoples than in that of the Babylonian. 1 

That the idols of Armaz and Zaden were erected near the city 
of Mtskhet'a, and that their cult was actually practised, is shown by 
the following passage from The Life of St. Nino : " Now there were in 
this land of K'art'li two mountains, and on these mountains two 
idols, Armaz and Zaden, from wliich arose the evil smell of thousands 
of first-born cliildren, whom their parents brought as sacrifices—(these) 
Armaz and Zaden'' s The custom, spread throughout Syria and 
Palestine, of sacrificing to the gods the first fruits of the harvest, 
and also the first-born of man and beast—a custom which might have 
come from Asia Minor to Georgia—is actualiy stated in our source, and 
we have no ground for doubting the truth of this information from 
the Georgian source. Also Strabo described the bringing of human 
offerings to the moon-god in Caucasian Albania, which embraced one 
part of Eastern Georgia. 4 This custom, probably Semitic in origin, 
of sacrificing to the deity an adolescent son, especially a first-bom, 
was native with the Canaan tribes (with Carthaginians still at the 
end of the fourth century), 5 and apparently its influence spread to 
Iran, as we learn from Herodotus' * account of the Magi in Thrace, 
who buried alive nine native boys and nine girls. 7 It seems to have 
been native also in Georgia, as Strabo and the national sources show. 
At any rate it is in no way a phantasy of a Georgian writer, as Marr 
would have it. 

In The Life of John Zedazncli, it is related that " formerly a tower 
was erected by the heathen on this mountain (of Zedazeni). An 
altar stood there which was used for the dreadful sacrifices to horrible 
devils offered by awful men, wickedly misguided by them" (=the 


* Virolleaod. A sir. Chald.. Sin., xxv. 48. 

1 In the Armenian version of The Lift of St Nino, an abbreviated translation from 
Georgian, the attributes of Armar and Zaden arc assigned to other gods (Gayim and 
Gatsim), while the translator leaves out Armas and Zaden (Cf, Conybcare. op. tit.. 


« 

1 Ed. Meyer. Gesckichte, l». $ 349. 

* Herodotus, vii, 114 

1 Fr. Spiegel remarks concerning this, nnd with reason. that there is either a 
misunderstanding hrrr. or wc have to do with the influence on Iran of a strange colt, 
because human sacrifice is incompatible with the character of Persian religion and it 
also contradicts all tliat TIcrodotus states elsewhere about this religion (Er&nischt 
AItertumsMur.de, iii. p. 593). Perhaps the offering of sacrifice on the heights may also 
be traced back to strange, probably Asia Minor influence (Herod., i, 131; Strabo, 
xv, C. 732). 
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devils). 1 Here we have the same true tradition as in The Life 0f St. 
Nino where the author makes St. Nino say to the women who have 
awakened from their dream of the fall of the mountains^earMtskhet'a 
and the flooding of the rivers Mtkwari and Aragvi: "... the moun¬ 
tains of unbelief in Georgia are now destroyed and the water (of the 
rivers) which is still, is the blood of the children sacrificed to the 
devils, which has ceased to flow." 2 

The converted King Mirian says : "I am the thirty-sixth king 
in Georgia from the (first) appearance of our fathers to my own day. 
And for the horrible idols they (our fathers) killed [word fot word— 
devoured] their children and the innocent people of the country, and 
some of our fathers mowed down their children like hay, as to 
please the idols." “And especially on these two mountains of Armaz 
and Zadcn, whose stones even arc impregnated with the blood of 
little ones! And these mountains truty deserve to be destroyed by 
the fire of the wrath of God ! " 3 

Leontius Mroveli also tells that King Rev (a.d. 186-213) “ during 
his reign no longer allowed anyone in Georgia to offer up children, 
for children were sacrificed formerly. Instead, he ordered them to 
sacrifice sheep and cows. And therefore he received the name of 
‘Rev the Just'."* 

The memory of human sacrifice must have remained alive with 
the Georgians long after they had embraced Christianity, seeing that 
the later Christian authors were able to give such a description of this 
custom several centuries after its disappearance. 


VI 

Unfortunately the Georgian sources report very little about the 
deities Galsi and Ga or Gaim, although even these gods are considered 
as national deities. According to The Conversion of Georgia, 
Alexander the Great brought to Georgia Azo, the son of the king of 
Aran-K'art'li (var. Arian-K'art'li), made him king, and gave him 
Mtskhet'a for his royal seat. Azo then went to his father in Aran - 
or Arian-K'art’li and brought back with him eight families and ten 
families of his fcllow-tribcsmcn, and took his scat in old Mtskhet'a. 
He had with him the idols Galsi and Gaim, which he worshipped as 
gods. 4 —" And on the right of him (that is A rmaz ) stood a golden idol, 
and his name was Galsi, and on the left a silver idol by the name of 
Ga, which your fathers had worshipped as gods in Arian-K’art'li,” 


1 The Georgian Parodist (in Georgian), ed. Sabinin, Tiflis. 1882. p. 199 
’ pp. 45 f. 1 Ibid., p. 68. 

* Op. cit., p. 43. * Marr and Brifcre, op. cit., p. 570. 
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St. Nino tells her listeners. 1 King Mirian calls them " old gods of our 
fathers Gatsi and Ga." t Human sacrifice was also offered to these 
deities, for The Life of Si. Nino relates : *' There were also in Georgia 
other royal idols (Oeol fiaulXeioi) Gatsi and Ga. And a prince’s son 
was offered to them, who was burnt by fire and his ashes strewn on 
the head of the idol." 8 

Where lay this land of Aran or Arian-K'art'li ? Is Aran to be 
identified with ’Apavr) of Ptolemy 4 —a district of old Armenia Minor 8 — 
and have wc to do here, in our Georgian source, with amalgamation 
of the legends of Alexander-romance with the obscure remembrance 
of the immigration of the Georgians from Asia Minor to Caucasia ? 
Without doubt the reference is to the old home of those gods, who 
were brought by their worshippers to the Caucasian K'art'li, that is, 
to Georgia, for these gods were " old gods of the fathers " who had 
them in “ Ar(i)an-Georgia The bringing of the eight families and 
the ten families of his fellow tribesmen by Azo, the " first king ” of 
Georgia, points also to the immigration of the chief tribe of the 
Georgian nation, the K'art'ians to Caucasia. Or has Ar(i)an, perhaps, 
a connection with the name of the city of Arinna which lay to the 
north of the Hatti country, 8 and whose gods were invoked ha-at-ti-H, 
that is in proto-Hattian ? 7 A satisfactory answer to these questions, 
either affirmative or negative, we can only expect from Hittitological 
researches, but meanwhile we maj' be permitted to make some remarks 
on the explanation of this " Ar(i)an-K'art'ian ” god-name which the 
Georgian sources have preserved. 

Marr was right in identifying the name Gaisi with the semitized 
god-name 'Ate* In the Greek ’Arapyans we have * Ate as the second 
component of the word. Also in a variant of The Life of St. Nino 
(MSS. No. 39 in the “ Asiatic Museum ”), Marr found Gaii instead of 
Gatsi * but it is very likety that this form of the god-name is simply 
a mistake in writing by the copyist. This name 'Ate, said Marr, is 
indeed the name of a mythical personality mentioned in Melitos’ 
Apology , 19 who was worshipped in Adiabene, Syria. 11 Ga, too, according 
to Marr, is a Semitic god-name or an epithet which signifies " exalted ". 1 * 

• Life of St. Nino. p. 21. * Ibid., p. 37. 

• Ibid., p. 30. * V, 6, 18. 

• N. Adoctx, Armenia in the Time of Justinian (in Russian). pp. 74. 82. 

• A. Gdtzc, Kleinasien, p 127 

’ E. toner. ZDMG. N.F., 1. 1922. pp. 192 IT. 

• Op. cit., p. 22 ; cf. Vogu6, Syne Cenlrale, Inscript, stonit., Paris, 1868-1877, 
p. 10 ; NOldoke, ZDMG. 1870 124). p. 92. 

• Op. cit., p. 23. 

,u Cf. Cureton. Spicilcgium Syriacum, London. 1S55. p. 44. 

u Marr, op. cit., p. 22 ; also Ed. Meyer, Geschichle, I 1 , § 487. 

»> Cf. Levy, ZDMG. 1869 (23), p. 320 : Vogu6. Inscript. simit., tab. 14. No. 3 : 
Hatevy, Revue des Eludes Juives, 1886 (12). p. 157, resp. NOldoke, ZDMG, 1870 
(24), p. 97, note 1 ; also Gildemeister, ZDMG, 1868 (22), p. 152, etc. 
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But for him only the name is of importance which has been preserved 
in Syrian Christian literature, and which, together with the other 
god-name 'Ate under the form Gatsi, the Georgian author versed in 
Syrian, had taken and made of them two national Georgian pagan 
gods. 1 Marr explains the form Gaim as being the Hebrew plural 
of Ga with ~im. t Since the translations (Grecian, Armenian, and 
Georgian) from Hebrew have often retained the Hebrew plural sign, 
the Georgian author, too, ignorant of Hebrew, might have affixed 
this plural sign -im to the name Ga* as for instance the Armenian 
translator of I'he Life of St. Nino did with both names Gate* and Ga 
when he rendered them in Armenian as Gats-im and Gay-im. 4 

But the problem, is not so easy to solve as Marr thought. Why 
the Georgian author versed in Syrian, who found in a Syrian book 
a semitized god-name resp. an epithet of another Semitic god, should 
have made of them national Georgian deities is quite incomprehensible 
to us. The Aramaic god-name * Ate was certainly not taken out of 
Melito's book by a Georgian author, and introduced into the Georgian 
heathen Pantheon as Gais-i or Gat-i. •Ate was indeed a Syrian deity, 
but originally an Asia Minor god. who was worshipped in Cilicia, 
Phrygia, Lydia, etc., known to Greek and Roman writers as Attis —a 
deity of the same nature as Adonis of Biblos and Tarnuz of Babylon— 
who was admitted in the West-Semi tic Pantheon as ‘Ate. The Greek 
’ArdpyaTis is composed, as is known, of 5 Arap and yang, Aramaic 
' Atar-’Ate , which means M the goddess ", “ the Ishtar ’’ (the beloved) 
of ‘Ate, of Pang . 6 From Asia Minor the cult of 'Atf must have spread 
all over Syria, and it is also very probable that this god was worshipped 
by the Georgian tribe of K'art'ians in their Asia Minor home, and 
followed them to Caucasian Georgia, and to this the accounts in our 
source seem to point. Also the name Ga of the Georgian sources has 
no connection at all with the component Ga of the proper names found 
in the above-cited Semitic inscriptions. Such a deity is not known 
in the Semitic Pantheon with certainty. Some of the scholars, as, 
for instance, Gildemeister and Nbldeke (see the quotations above) 
denied the existence of such a deity and considered the name to be an 
epithet. It is also improbable that -im of the Georgian Ga-im is the 
Hebrew plural ending, as Marr thought. Wc have a variant for 
Ga(im) — Gatsay? and perhaps the name Gaimaa [sic f] in Leontius 
Mroveli's work 7 is the complete, uncorrupted form of the abbreviated 
Gaim : Gaimay. In the Moscow edition of the Georgian Bible, 1 Kings 

‘ Op. cit., pp. 19-23. 1 Cf. I Sara, vil, 4. 

* Marr. op. ci£., pp 21-22. 4 Conybcarc. op. cit.. p. 81. 

‘ Also f anj ; cf. KOldeke, ZDMG. 1870 : '24), pp. 92. 109. 

* The Dckelishi —variant oi the Life of St. Nina ; cf. Javakhisbvili. History, i», 

p 92. 1 Op. cit., p. 71. 
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vii, 3, 4, Ga stands as the equivalent of Astarte (Ishtar), as Marr 
himself has stated . 1 * Now if we may interpret Gatsay as the feminine 
form of Gatsi ,* then Gaim reap. Gaima(y) seems to be a compound 
word: Gay-nta. In this ->na we might have the name of the goddess 
of the Cataonian resp. Pontic Comana Mu, which is an Asia Minor pet- 
name for " mother Then Gay-Ma would mean “ Gay, the mother " 
and Gay-ma(y) would correspond exactly with the Greek A rjfi^rrjp " earth 
mother ”, Georgian deda-midsa, which now simply means ” earth ”, 
but which was formerly the name of the Earth-goddess (Georgian 
highlanders still call her adgilis deda—" mother of the place — of the 
soil ”). This is all the more remarkable as the first part An of Arjp-^rjp 
seems to be an Asianic word signifying " earth ” and that the Greek 
yaia, yij which is hardly to be explained as an Indo-European word, 
seems to be connected with fy. 3 4 * * 

So we might have in Gats-i resp. Gat-i and Ga resp. Gaima(y) A 
and Gatsay * the Asia Minor Attis and Met, “ father ” and " mother “ 3 
which under different names were worshipped in many countries of 
Western Asia : Adonis and Aphrodite or Persephone in Greek mythology ; 
Attis and Kybele, the parallel figure of which is Md, in Asia Minor; 
Attis (‘Ate) and A (argalis ('A tar-‘Ale = Ishtar of Attis), abbreviated 
Derceto, called Dea Syria in Latin, in Syria ; Tamuz and Ishtar in 
Babylonia, which also greatly resemble the Egyptian Osiris and Isis — 
and the legends, cults and mysteries, and representations of which 
are known to us through the oldest inscriptions, through Greek and 
Latin literature, pagan and Christian, and through archaeological 
discoveries . 7 

As goddesses of love and fertility, of sexual life?—in Asia Minor also 
of perverse love— Ishtar, Kybele, Md, etc., were looked upon as the 
chosen brides of the Nature gods Tamuz, Attis, etc. Hence the com¬ 
plaint of the goddesses over the death of their beloved ones, their 
death symbolizing the periodic dying away of Nature in winter, and 
hence their joy over the resurrection of the dead gods, which also 
happens periodically in spring, with feasts which followed this joy. 

As gods of Nature Tamuz, Attis, etc., were gods bf vegetation 


1 Op. cit., p 21 

• Calsi has no connection whatever with the Georgian word A a! si —man, person. 
Many have suggested this connection because they could find no other. 

• CX. Javiklmhvill. History, i\ pp. 85 f. ; 6. Cruppo, Gruchischt Mythologit, 
pp. 1164 f. 

• Gatsim in tho Armenian version of The Life of St. Nino is dearly an analogous 
form of Gayim. 

4 Gatsay is a quite un-Georgian formation of the feminine gender, and may be 

due to Greek influence. 

4 See J. Friedrich. Orientalistische Ltleralurzeituitg, 1923, col. 217. 

T Cf. Ed. Meyer. Ge sc hie hie. i\ 470. 480. 485, 487; H. Hepding. AUis. seine 
My then und sein Hull. 1903 ; II. Gressmonn, Die arte nla lischcn Rcli^oncn im Hellenist- 
isch-rtimisehtn Zeitatter, 1930, §§ 2, 3, 5, 6, 7; H. Zimmem, KAT, Tatnuz. etc. 
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and also parallel figures to the sun deities ; hence Sandon -» Marduk, 
Attis mm Sandon, in Asia Minor, etc. But, unfortunately, our old 
Georgian sources contain no more information about these gods and 
their chosen brides than that their names were Gats-i and Ga and that 
they were the " old gods ” of Ar(i)an K'art'li, that is, of the original 
home of the K'art'ian tribe of the Georgian nation . 1 

VII 

We have another deity still to consider here, which, indeed, is 
not mentioned in our texts, but is worshipped, even to-day, by the 
Abkhasians, and seems to be of Asia Minor origin—the goddess A Sahara 
or Alahara, who in our estimation is to be looked upon as the well- 
known Asia Minor goddess IShara. This goddess is often mentioned in 
the Boghaz-kbi texts * and was invoked in the Hurritic tongue. From 
earliest times she was also worshipped in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
an Elamite Naram-Sin inscription mentions her under the name of 
AShara* 

The similarit}' of the names IShara resp. AShara with A Sahara 
resp. Aiahara, is not the only striking thing here, but also the similarity 
in the nature of the Asia Minor goddess with the Abkhasian goddess. 
Abkhasians esteemed AS/Sahara as the protecting goddess of the 
homestead, of the family. In Abkhasia, the father of a family prays 
AS/Sahara to protect his son’s bride and the newly founded family. 
Georgian mountain-tribes still honour “ the angel of the house ", 
" the mother of the place,” and the cult of these goddesses goes back 
to the earliest times, as we learn from the note in the Georgian trans¬ 
lation of the Decisions of the Antioch Ecumenical Council: ” We 
have also heard, that in Armenian and Georgian countries . . . they 
call the tempters (devils) ' angels of the house ’ and serve them . . . 
and tliat they serve the invisibles (spirits) in the house or outside in 
the fields .” 4 Her epithets point to exactly the same character of the 
goddess IShara, which we learn from Babylonian-Assyrian literature: 
d I$-ha-ra unwiu rim-ni-tum Sa niSg, “ IShara, the merciful mother of 
mankind,” 5 qaiSat napiSti, 14 the giver of Life,” 6 bilit tatmt, " the 
mistress of the dwelling-place,” etc . 7 

1 The name Kybele is perhaps to be identified with the Georgian Kopala. Kopale. 
Kopalnit is worshipped by the Georgian mountain-tribes (in Eastern and Western 
Georgia) as a male deity and indeed he is identified sometimes with St. George (the 
moon-god), and sometimes with Kvir.a (** manager of the earth "). Sometimes also he 
is called the cod of hunting. But it is to be remarked that he is considered to be a 
great hater of women (cl. Javakhiahvili, History, i\ pp. 90 f.) which surely points to 
some kind of sexual perversity connected with the cnlts of Asia Minor. 

• JU-ha-ra-af, cf. Fnrrer, ZDMG, 1922, p. 192- 

• Scheil. Delegation Sc. en Perse, xi (textes 61nmites-anranites). pp 1 fl. ; cf. also 
Ed. Meyer. Geschichte 1». §§ 402a. 433 ; p. 607. 

• JavaUhishvili, History 1». p. 82. • King. Magic, 57. 2 

• King. Magic, 7. rev. 37. 1 IV II 59. col. iv. 1. 
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Experts of the Abkhasian language derive the word Aiahara 
from ala, “blood," “seed," “family," and hara, “protection," 
“rule ." 1 If this etymology were correct , 2 we should be justified in 
believing that the original home of the Abkhasians, like that of the 
Georgians, was in Asia Minor, and that the cult of the goddess Iltjara, 
even from earliest times, was spread as far south as Babylonia and 
Elam, and that later, with the immigration of the Abkhasians to 
Caucasia, it spread in the north. 


VIII 

A few words still about the goddesses who are mentioned in the 
old Georgian sources, but whose names do not appear to be of Asia 
Minor origin— Ainina and Danina. Unfortunately the texts report 
very little about these deities. The Conversion of Georgia only 
mentions that the idol of Ainina was erected by King Saurmag “ on 
the road ", and the idol of Danina by King Mirvan “ on the road, 
opposite to it ", near Mtskhet'a . 8 Leontius Mroveli 4 says that King 
Saurmag erected the idols of both goddesses Ainina and Danina 5 on 
the Mtskhet'a road. Can this be a reference to the introduction of the 
cult of the Iranian Andhita by the successors resp. the successor of 
the King P'arnavaz in Georgia ? Certainly not, in so far as the 
introduction is concerned, for the cult of the goddesses probably 
existed before the erection of their idols by the Kings. But it is 
very probable that we have here to do not with Andhita, but with 
two names of the Sumerian Ishtar : Innina and Ni/ana whose 
cult had also invaded other lands and who had been merged with 
local figures of Tshtar. 

In the original Georgian texts probably stood not Ainina 
and (Georg, copula da) Danina resp. Danana, but Ainina aud Nina 
resp. Nana (that is, in Georgian Ainina da Nijana). A later copyist 
wrote da twice (copula "and"), and thus the mis-spelled name 
Damfana 8 has been introduced in historical literature. 

In Persia, Nana was merged with Andhita (originally a Persian 
water-goddess). Armenia (particularly Akilisene) was the chief scat 
of the cult of Anahid and Nana, who, like Ishtar in Babylon, was 

‘ J&Y&khbhviM, History, !», n. 83. 

1 There is no connection, indeed, between IShara and the Armenian Afyarh 
"soil’', derived from the Persian x ial>lta ** " rule " "realm" (cf. Javakhuhvili. 
History, i*. p. $5.) 

• Maxr et Britre, op. cit. p. 570. 

4 Op. cit. p. 23 

• In the Armenian Chronicle Dadana instead of Danana (cf. Brosset. op cit . 

1 Cf. also N. Marr, op. cit. p. 9. 
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worshipped as goddess of war and identified with the Venus star; 
and this cult was originally not Iranian, but resembled that of 
Babylonian and Asia Minor. In Asia Minor, Andhita and her cult 
merged with the various figures of mother-gods and their cults. 1 
The Sumerian I Slay was called *Ninni {CT, xxiv, 33, K. 4349, obv. 
col. v, 4, etc.), 4 lmina (CT, xxv, 17, K. 2100, obv. col. ii, n), a Nand 
(Dhorme, Choix de TexUi, etc., xviii, rev. 16), *Nina (Thureau- 
Dangin, SAK, p. ir and Gudea Cyl. A., xx, 16, etc.), *tnnana (CT., 
xxv, 30, K. 2109, etc., rev. col. r, 14), d Imini (King, Seven Tablets 
0/ the Creation, append, v, 51), 4 lnnana (IVR\ 4, col. iii, 27). etc., 
and in the Sumcrian-Babylonian religious and other kinds of literature, 
she is honoured with countless epithets such as " mistress of battle " 
(war-goddess), "goddess of morning” and "goddess of evening”, 
" (the star) Dilbat = IUar, mistress of the lands,” " the morning 
which opens the way” (Venus star), "mistress of love,” "creatress 
of mankind,” " she who lets grow the young green ” (goddess of 
vegetation), " mistress of the mountains and of the seas,” goddess 
of the water and the fish, etc. 

As already conjectured, we probably have the Sumerian names 
of the goddess in the Georgian Ainina and Nit ana (instead of Dam; ana) 
which arc two forms of one and the same deity, whose idols were 
placed opposite each other on the road, and whose cult resembled 
probably the Sumerian-Babylonian resp. the Asia Minor-Armenian 
cult of War. It is to be observed here that nana, nanina of the 
Georgian lullabies, and also arnani, nani, etc. were most probably 
once invocations of these goddesses. The feminine names Nina/o 
and Nana which were largely used in Georgia, and still are, have 
hardly any connection with the name of the goddess. These names of 
women are Asia Minor pet-names, whereas the names of the goddesses 
Ainina and A r i«a seem to be Sumerian names for Htar, and point to 
the existence of the cult of War in Georgia, which only could come to 
this country' from Babylonia through Asia Minor. 

IX 

Finally, which deity was the Chaldean goddess It'rujan who, 
as we have seen above, is mentioned in our sources as being opposed 
to Annaz. Marr correctly recognized in It'ru —the first part of the 
word It'rujan, the Georgian pronunciation of the Syriac ' e$lhru-(tha ) 
(*» Jshtar). But his explanation of the second part - jan , of It'rujan, 

1 Cl. Windischmann, Die persitche Anahila. etc., Abk. dir phl.-philol. Cl dir 
Ktiniel. Bayer Ah. d. Wiss., viii. 1858, pp. 87-128 ; O. G. von Wes«ndonk. Das WeltbUd 
dir Iranitr, pp. 119, 123, 145 ff. 
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is certainly wrong. According to him, -jan is connected with the 
Syrian word of feminine gender geniatha “ idol It is true, of course, 
that in Georgian the foreign sound g becomes j, as in New Syriac (for 
instance, Georg. P'rangi > P'ranji, “Frank,” “French,” “European,” 
etc.). This word Geniatha is also used several times in the Syriac 
version of the Scripture, not just in the sense of idol, in general, but 
in that of the idol of Astarte. 1 From these elements, Syr. 'eslhru-(tha) 
and genia-tyha) (without the ending), the Georgian author must have 
made the goddess It'rujan . a But the Georgian It'rujan can hardly 
be explained in tills way. It cannot mean “ Idol of Astarte ”, as 
Marr thought, for a construction like ‘esthru-genia is impossible in 
Syriac, and impossible also is ‘esthrutha geniatha ” Astarte of the 
idol (of Astarte)/' which has no sense. Besides, such a god-name is 
unknown in Syria, or in any other Semitic country, and the wonderful 
ability which Marr ascribed to our Georgian authors for making gods 
from pure words cannot possibly be recognized. 

The name Il'rujan, in our opinion, is to be explained thus: It 
is the Georgian pronunciation of the name of the Aramaic goddess 
'Atar-Samain [ = Assyr. I Star [Sa)Same)) t " goddess of the Heaven,” 
“ heaven-goddess ” (the deity of the heavens, male sex, was called 
Ba'aLSamain by the Canaanites), 3 which in the Assyrian-Babylonian 
literature is also called “ stirrer-up of the sea ” and “ overwhelmer of 
the mountains ”. 4 This ' Atar-Samain is rendered as It'rushana in a 
passage of The Life of St. Nino : " this Armaz and the Chaldean goddess 
(in the text * God for in Georgian ghmcrl'i means both * god ’ and 
* goddess ’) It'rushana are complete enemies to each other,” King 
Mirian says to St. Nino. 4 And It'rushana is certainly the form 
which, phonetically, is still nearer to ‘ Alar-Samain than It'rujan. 
As it is to be seen from The Life of St. Nino, the might and greatness 
of the Aramaic goddess of heaven, 'Atar-Samain, were well-known in 
Georgia, lor the Georgian explanation of the destruction of the idol 
of Armaz was as follows : “ Once our god Armaz raised the sea against 
her, and now she has taken her revenge and has let this (that is, the 
destruction of his idol) happen to him.” 4 Being a foreign Chaldean 
goddess, an enemy of the Georgian national god Armaz, the one who 
destroyed his idol, Il'rujan probably had neither idol nor cult in 
Georgia and perhaps we have in this rivalry between Armaz and 
It'rujan an echo of the resistance which the native Georgian paganism. 


1 Cf. ZDMG. 29, p. 111. 

• Marr, op. dt., pp. 25-28; p. 27, note 2. 

• Cf. Ed. Meyer. Geschichte, l\ 1348. 

• Cf., for instance, King, The Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 1, pp. 206 ff.. 3, 4. 

• n 37 
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or what was recognized as such, made against the gods who invaded 
Georgia from foreign countries. 1 


X 

In connection with the worship of gods of vegetation, we must 
direct our attention to tree-worship and pillar-worship, the existence 
of which in Georgia we see quite dearly in our sources. Indeed, the 
accounts of the wonderful and miraculous trees and pillars given in 
The Life of St. Nino are not stories purely imagined by the authors, 
but are based on a good tradition which makes it possible to connect 
the old Georgian cult of trees and p i lla r s with similar cults practised 
in Asia Minor and other countries. 

When King Mirian decided to build a church, he asked St. Nino ; 
“ Where shall I build the temple to God ? " St. Nino axswered : 
” In that place where the sovereigns think good.” And the King 
said: *' I will not spare the royal garden, nor the height of the pine- 
trees, nor the fruitfulness of the vines and the perfume of the flowers, 
but in it I will build for my prayers a temple which shall last for 
eternity. ...” *' And wood was brought and they began to build. 
And they felled a pine and made a pillar of it, and at its roots the 
foundation of the church was laid.” Now the largest of the seven 
pillars made was so heavy that it could not be raised, even by a great 
number of men. Then, surely in answer to the prayer of St. Nino, 
it was raised up by a heavenly youth and carried heavenward. And 
they saw how the pillar descended in the form of a column of fire . . . 
and how, in coming down, it stood still twelve ells from the ground and 
(then) slowly rested on its own cut surface.” On the following day 
the king saw a great light in his garden and everybody saw that 
" the marvellous, light-radiating pillar had descended as if it were 
standing in its place on its stump, and. had firmly fixed itself in position 
without ever having been touched by human hand.” * 

Naturally, this pillar performed many miracles in the king’s 
garden, where the church was to be built. Hence the name "the 
living pillar,” which was later given to the Cathedral of Mtskhet'a. 

Surely this is a valuable testimony of pillar-worship in old 
Georgia—a cult which has been investigated by A. Evans on the 

1 Our explanation of the name It'rujan refntes that given by Rrosset (Htstoire 
de la Georgie, i. p. 102. e. 2) and, aiter lain, by Conybeare and Wardrop {The Li jo of 
St. Nino. p. 74, n. 11. who identified it with Xisuthros. The iattcr is indeed Zt-d-sutra 
(cl. Br. Meissner, Babyhnten und Astyrien, ii. p. 114). the Sumerian name of the 
Babylonian ULnapiStim {*' Noah " of the Gilgamesh Epic), which has no connection 
at aU with the Aramuic goddess of heaveu ' Atar-S’amain. 

* Cf. The Life of St. Nino, pp. 44-49; Leontius Mrovcli, op cit. pp 92-96 ; of 
also A. Evans, op. cit. p. 145 . Z. Avalishvili, From the time of the CrMtaitu (in Georgian), 
Paris. 1927, p. 28. § 0, note to the § 9. p. 38 
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Islands of the /Egean Sea, in Greece, etc., and which apparently found 
its way into these countries from Asia Minor. 

Concerning the erection of the " venerable cross " in Mtskhet'a, 
our texts tell the following stories which clearly point to tree-worship 
in old Georgia : " When the tree was felled (for the making) of the 
reverend and victorious cross, ten times ten men carried it upright, 
with its twigs and its leaves on, and brought it into the town, the 
people wondered at it because it had green colour and the leaves in 
early spring-time, when every tree is still dry. This one had no dead 
leaves at all and was sweet-smeiling and beautiful to look at. Then 
they placed it upright on its roots at the south door of the church. 
And a light wind blew from the side of the river and shook the leaves 
and moved the twigs of the tree. Beautiful it was to look at and 
sweet-smelling, as we know from report of the aloe tree. This tree 
we felled on 25th March, on Friday, and it remained thus for thirtj'- 
seven days. And its leaves did not change but remained like those of 
a tree which has its roots near the source of a spring, until all the 
trees of Ihe wood were clothed with leaves and adorned with blossoms. 
Then on 1st May, these crosses were made, and on the 7th of the 
same month they were erected, receiving the laying-on of hands from 
the king, amidst the rejoicing and great zeal of the whole city/' 1 
And with the same jubilation crosses were erected in many other 
places in accordance with God’s desire. 8 . 

Still more interesting, perhaps, is the following passage from The 
Life of St. Nino, where King Mirian relates : “ When I was informed 
about the erection (of the cross) I sent the carpenters out to look for 
a tree. How they had found a tree standing alone, growing on a 
rock, untouched by human hand, and how they had heard from hunters 
of the miraculous power of this tree, that a stag, wounded by an 
arrow, had run to the hill where the tree was standing, and had rapidly 
eaten seeds fallen from the tree, and had saved himself from death- 
all that they reported to me, and I was astounded. Therefore 
I had the tree felled, and three crosses made out of it/'* etc. 
Leontius Mroveli gives the following: “ At the time when the king 
and queen, their children and all the people were baptized, there stood 
a tree on a place, on an inaccessible rock. And this tree was beautiful 
and very sweet-smelling. The marvellous thing about this tree was, 
that a wild animal, wounded by an arrow, came (to it) and ate its 
leaves or its fallen seeds, and thus saved its life, although it had been 
mortally wounded. The former pagans thought this miraculous, and 
they told Bishop John about this tree.” The bishop saw in it a sign 


1 The Life of St. Nino, pp. 55 f. ; L. Mroveli, op. cit. p. 101. 

■ L. Mroveli. op. cit. pp. 102 f., and The Life of St. Nino. ibid. 
•p.69 
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from God and decided to have " the venerable cross " made out of it. 
Then the king's son Rev, the bishop himself, and other people, went 
and felled the tree and brought it to Mtskhet'a." 1 

If we now compare these details from the Georgian sources with 
what wc learn of the Asia Minor tree- and pillar-worship in the accounts 
of Greek and Roman authors, we shall see that without doubt a 
connection exists between the customs of Asia Minor and those 
described by the Georgian authors. The tradition preserved in the 
Georgian stories appears to be an echo of the most ancient pagan 
cult of Asia Minor. 

In Asia Minor and northern Syria, indeed, every large tree, 
especially a tree standing alone on a hill or a rock, was the seat of a 
deity and possessed miraculous power, particularly healing power. 
On its twigs people used to hang offerings, etc., and similar representa¬ 
tions and customs are to be found in Georgia, which are to be traced 
back to the old tree-worship. 2 

Naturally, the deity with his seat in a tree, was, in Asia Minor, 
the god of vegetation—Sandon, resp. Attis. From the seventh 
century B.c. to the end of the Roman Empire thus cult is to be found 
in different countries of Asia Minor, in Greece, Rome, etc. In 
Hierapolis the Attis feast took place in early spring. Large trees 
were felled and erected on the sacred places and sheep, goats, birds, 
drapery and ornaments were hung on their branches, and then burnt 
with great jubilation. 3 According to another account, the pine-tree, 
which represented the corpse of the dead Attis, was burnt, together 
with a picture of the dead god, a year later. 4 Similar feasts in spring¬ 
time were celebrated also in Phrygia, 5 * Greece (Attika), 4 and Rome. 7 
Also the pyre feast to the Cicilian god of vegetation, Sandon, who, 
sitting in the tree, is engravecT on Tarsus coins of the time of the 
£fleucids and the Roman Emperors, is well-known.* 

Finally, the cult of the deities of vegetation in Asia Minor may 
be compared with that of the Egyptian god Osiris. In the city of 
Busiris they erected a large tree which was supposed to represent the 
spine of Osiris, etc.* Remains of the pagan cults of the deities of 

1 Op. cit. pp. 100 alter which follow* the above-quoted account o 1 the entrance 
into the town of the wonderful tree. 

• Tree-worship was also pruetbud by Egyptian and Semitic peoples (cl Ed. 
Meyer, GtschUhl*. I*. $$ 180, 182 f., reap. 5§ 343, 347 f.), but not originally by the Aryans 
(ibid. § 582). 

• Lucian, Dea Syria, 49. 

• Fumicus Matoruus, Dt Errore, xxii, 2. 

1 Diodor, iii, 59, 7 ; Firmicus Matermis, Dt Ervott, iii. 

4 Hupding, AUis, stint Mython und stin KuU, pp. 147 ff. 

» Gressmann, op. cit.. § 7. 

• Bdhling, Du Geisteskullur von Torsos, 1913. p. 32 ; Ed. Moyer. Flick und Kultur 
dir CktUltr. 1914, pp. 117 fl 

• riutarch, de Is. et Osir., 69. 
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fertility exist, even to-day, in many countries, also in Europe, and 
Georgia. In Georgia, at the beginning of spring, a big fire is lighted in 
the vineyard and a pyre is burned "to drive away the evil spirits" 
—a custom which may surely be traced back to the same old cult of 
the god of wine (Sandon in Asia Minor). 

These deities of vegetation are everywhere represented as having 
their scats in trees. Together with the plants, periodically they die, 
and, like them, periodically they awaken again. Therefore in spring¬ 
time they are hailed with great jubilation, and in autumn their death 
is mourned. Hence tree-worship is bound up with the cult of the 
gods of vegetation. 1 

Of course, in the stories told in the Georgian texts, these repre¬ 
sentations are amalgamated with the Christian legends, and obscured 
by them. The intention of the Christian writers, too, was naturally 
to represent to the readers of their stories the victory of Christianity 
over paganism as vividly as possible. Their accounts contain, how¬ 
ever, apart from all the miracle-tales, true traditions of the pagan past 
of Georgia, including tree-worship. Then in Georgia, too, trees which 
stood alone on hills or rocks, were considered as miracle-performing 
trees ; from such trees came the wood for the making of the crosses * ; 
in spring-time such trees were felled and carried by crowds of people 
with rejoicing. And tlie whole story of the " erection of the holy 
crosses " in our sources appears in general to be the echo of the old 
heathen cult, which Georgians in Mtskhet'a performed in honour of 
their national god Zaden resp. of some other god of vegetation. Also, 
there is no doubt that the legend of the " living pillar " did not, as 
Marr was inclined to believe, 3 come to us under the influence of the 
Iranian legend of Goshtasp and the cypress of Kishmar. In the 
Schah-Nameh we read, indeed, that Goshtasp planted before the fire- 
temple a cypress which came from Paradise and it grew enormously ; 
the king built a palace near this cypress and commanded all to go on 
foot to this cypress of Kishmar, to follow Zerdusht’s ways and to 
renounce the idols of Cliina, to think no more of their ancient customs, 
to repose under the shadow of the cypress and to direct themselves 
to the temple of fire, following the order of the true prophet, etc. 4 
And all this legend has not the slightest resemblance to the Georgian 
" living pillar ”, miraculous trees and crosses made from them and 
with their worship 1 1 

In the above quoted Georgian version of the Protocol of the 

• Cf. Ed. Meyer. Geschkhto P. §§ 178. 484 I., p. 725; Hugo Grcsstnann. op. cit., 
pp. 07 fl.. 102 II. 

• Evans, op. cit. p. 118. 

• Op. cit, pp. 15 f.—Cf. Spiegel, Erdnische /Uter turns h unde, iii, p. 703. 

4 Firdonsi. Le Livre ties Kois, trad, par M. Jules Mohl, vol. iv, pp. 3(M f. 

• Cl Evans, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Ecumenical Council of Antioch, it is mentioned that in Armenia and 
also in Georgia " the invisibles " "in the trees " were revered. That 
points, indeed, to the fact that at this time in Armenia and Georgia 
tree-worship, just as much as any other heathen cult, had to be 
opposed by Christianity. Procopius of Cresarea testifies also that the 
Abkhasians '* until our time worship the woods and trees, because they 
in their simplicity consider them as deities ". 1 Even to-day the tree 
cult is to be observed everywhere. The mountain-tribes of 
Khevsuret'i and P.shavet'i revere the " angel of the oak " ; in K'art'li, 
a lime-tree (in T'edzam Valley) is adorned with offerings and white 
threads ; the Abkhasians worship the god of the forest Mixitkhu and 
at the beginning of spring celebrate the first appearance of the flowers, 
with which all houses are adorned. In Mcgrclia we observe worship 
of large lime-trees and oaks, and the same belief in a god whom they 
call " king of the forest ” ; the Svans revere the " forest angel ”, etc. 1 
It is the same with other Caucasian peoples in regard to tree-worship, 
especially with the Circassians, 1 and, when we consider the details of 
this Georgian or Caucasian tree-worship, which still exists, we can 
come to no other conclusion than that it is related to Asia Minor 
tree-worship and that the old Georgian sources have really preserved 
the echo of the old Asia Minor — Georgian tree-worship. 


XI 

Now we should like to emphasize that the information in our 
sources concerning the pagan deities Armas and Zaden cannot be 
considered as an echo, even a faint one, of the domination of Mazdaism 
in Georgia, as Marr thought. It is true that Mazdaism was spread in 
Georgia long before Christianity. In Mtskhet'a the fire-worship cult 
was practised. The magi had their altars there in a special quarter 
of the city, called Mogwt'ay (the quarter of the Magi). Many 
Georgians (but not the whole nation !) adopted some Persian customs, 
for instance, the non-burial of the dead. etc. Mazdaism, as we have 
said above, conducted an energetic struggle in Georgia against the 
first Christian propaganda, and also against the Christianity when it 
became the national religion of Georgia. 4 But the national paganism 
defended itself against Mazdaism, just as Christianity did later on. 


• De Bello Gothico. iv. 3. 14. 

• Cf. Javakhislxvili, History, 1*. pp. 85-9. 

• Evans, op cit., p. 134. Concerning holy trees, woods, etc., revered by Georgians, 
Abkhasians, and Circassians, see Vera Lomia, The Cult of Trees in Georgia. Bulletin du 
Muste de G/orgie, iii. Tiflis, 1927, pp. 164-178 (in Georgian)]; cf. also Javakhishvili, 
History. 1*. pp. 86-9. 

4 Cf. The Life of Georgia, pp. 117-125. 
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Quite unequivocal on this point is the information given in The Life 
of Georgia concerning an episode during the struggle between the 
Persian religion and the national Georgian paganism. Indeed. Leontius 
Mrovcli relates of King P'arnajom as follows : “He built the castle 
Zaden and made an idol by the name Zaden and erected it on (the 
mountain) Zaden. After this event, he leaned to the Persian faith, 
to fire-worship, brought from Persia fire-servers and Magi, and settled 
them in Mtskhet'a, at the place now called (the quarter) of the Magi 
And he began to offend the idols publicly. 1 Because of that, the 
inhabitants of Georgia hated him, for they had great faith in their 
idols. The majority of the Georgian erist'avis (dukes) rose against 
the king. They sent a messenger to the Armenian King, saying: 

* Our king has turned disloyal to the faith of our fathers, he no longer 
reveres the gods, the rulers of Georgia. He has introduced his father's 
religion (that is, Persian, for P'arnajom on his father’s side was a 
descendant of Nimrod, a Persian) and forsaken his mother’s religion 
(that is, Georgian, for the king on his mother's side was a descendant 
of P'arnavaz, a Georgian). He is no more worthy to be our king. Give 
us thy son Arshak, whose wife is a descendant of the P'arnavazides, 
our kings. Bring us as help thy forces and we wall expel P'arnajom, 
the introducer of the new religion. Thy son Arshak shall be our 
king and his wife, a daughter of our kings, shall be our queen.' " * The 
united Georgian-Armenian military forces, so The Life of Georgia 
further relates, really defeated and slew P'arnajom ; and Arshak, the 
son of the Armenian king, ascended the Georgian throne (at the end 
of the second century b.c.). 

* Marr found this account from The Life of Georgia very strange: 
"thus the Persian magi offended Armaz and Zaden, that is Ahura - 
Mazda and Mitkra, and the Georgians defended them as their national 
gods! At any rate, the historical perspective is very interesting," 
he said, and traced this monstrous absurdity to the unreliability of the 
information* But we consider this account as one of the most valuable 
pieces of information which The Life of Georgia has preserved with 
regard to old Georgian paganism. Certainly it was the fault of the 
scholar himself that tliis account appeared to him so absurd ; he had 
started with the entirely wrong supposition that Mazdaism had 
completely exterminated Georgian paganism and had held, without 
any reason, the national Georgian pagan gods, Armaz and Zaden for 
Ahura-Mazda and Mithra! Naturally the Georgian nation resisted 
the heresy of their king who wanted to introduce a new religion as 
the national religion. It was a struggle of Armaz and of Zaden against j 

1 That is, the native, national idol*— Armat, Zaden, etc. 

1 The Life of Georgia, cd. Brocsct, pp. 34 f.; QfttV, pp. 24 f. 

• Op. cit.. p. 11 i. 
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Ahura-AIazda, for the Georgians carried on not only a political and 
national, but also a religious struggle against the Persians, before and 
after the introduction of Christianity into their country. And this 
story of P'arnajom, of his sad end, and of the introduction of the new 
dynasty of the Arshakides into Georgia at the end of the second 
century b.c. is, as already stated, but one incident in that long religious 
struggle of which our texts relate. 1 

Again, it must be observed here that the " horrible sacrifices " 
which, according to our sources, were offered to the gods in Georgia, 
are incompatible with the Mazdaic religion—human sacrifice, in 
particular. For even in later times, when Mazdaism must have lost 
much of its original purity through its contact with the native cults 
in many countries, it knew no such " horrible sacrifices ” as our texts 
mention. Especially Zaden, to whom these sacrifices were offered, 
can have no connection at all with the yazdldn, who were " angels ", 
personifications of the original Zoroastrian notions as sraoSa “ obedience 
towards God " (oppos. ae§ma, " devil ”)—who represented the Good, 
and equally impossible is it to identify Annas, whom The Life of 
St. Nino and Leontius Mroveli described as an idol carrying helmet 
and sword, with Ahura-AIazda. 

As to the figurative representations of Zeus -0 ramazdes, of Mitkra- 
Helios-Appollo, etc., which appear on the memorial to Antiochos I of 
Kommagene (69—34 B.c.) on the summit of Nimrod-Dagh, a they are 
to be traced back to the later identification of Persian deities 
with local gods, as, for instance, of Ahura-AIazda with the Asia 
Minor Teshub* 


XII 

So we think that the information from the old Georgian sources 
threw quite a different light on Georgian paganism than had been 
hitherto conjectured by many scholars—above all, Marr. Marr's 
theory, which holds Armaz and Zaden for Iranian deities, and Gatsi 
and Ga[im) for Semitic names of gods, which entered the Georgian 
sources by way of Christian-Syriac literature, etc., is wrong. Only 
the Semitic origin of the goddess It'rujan has been correctly recognized 


1 The Georgian* asked the Fenian king, KhOttU Anushirvan, (or his son Mirian, 
who was to be betrothed to the daughter of Aup'ugur. king of Georgia, to be their king. 
But among their condition* they demanded that Mirian should embrace the old Georgian 
faith and that Persians should not intermingle with Georgians (4th cent. a.c ). 

1 Fr. Cumout, Textes tl Monuments figurte nlatifs aux my Hires dc Mithra, ii. 

p 188 . 

• Cf. Fr. Cumont, Dit orienlalischtn Religionen im Rdmischen Hridentum, pp. 117; 
135; 284 ",: H Gressmann, Die orianJalischen Religionen tm kclUnistisch-rdmuchen 
ZeitalUr, p. 144 ; O. G. von Weaendouk, Das WtUbila der Iranier. pp. 247 i. 
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by Marr, but the name was wrongly analysed by him. Therefore, we 
consider Hair's judgment about the information from our texts also 
to be unjustified. “ We sec, really,” lie said, " that the authors try 
to attribute to them (that is, Gotti and Ga ) even a special national 
significance; but their talcs (that is, those of the authors) can only 
serve to provide the strongest proof that these deities in Georgia were 
nothing but groundless and empty words.” 1 But these ” tales "gain 
quite another meaning when treated differently than by Marr. In our 
opinion, even the following words from The Life of St. Nino are of 
importance: ” (The (Georgians) considered stones and woods, and 
copper and iron and bronze forged in relief, as creators, and 
worshipped them as gods.” * There the stone-, tree-, and metal-cult 
are indicated, the first two of which continue to exist in Georgia 
even at the present time, and the third is of importance because 
in olden times certain Georgian tribes were known in Western Asia 
as tlie best metal-workers. 3 But we cannot go further into this 
matter here. 

A question which should be raised is, why Strabo, who had 
travelled in Georgia and described moon-worship amongst the 
Albanians, neighbours of the Iberians, does not call the gods of 
Mtskhet'a, Armaz, Zadcn, etc., by their names, and does not describe 
their cult. It can only be answered after a special and detailed 
examination of Strabo’s information about the Caucasian peoples. 
But of course, Strabo’s silence does not bring into question at all 
the reliability of the information of the Georgian texts. 

The main task in investigating Georgian paganism is to dis¬ 
tinguish the native resp. the Asia Minor elements of the religion, 
in so far as they have been preserved in Georgia, from the Sumerian- 
Babylonian, West Semitic, Mazdaic, and Christian elements amal¬ 
gamated with them. One step jn this direction was made by the 
late O. G. von Wesendonk in his book Uber Georgiscfuss Heidentum. 
But whatever has been done hitherto in this domain of research must 
only be regarded as a beginning, however noteworthy some of the 
work may be. 4 It is just the oldest, very scanty, indeed, but yet 
interesting information about national Georgian paganism contained 
in tlie old Georgian texts that have either not been taken into con¬ 
sideration or not quite truly appreciated, or have just been treated in 
Man’s fashion. Therefore, it seemed to us an important task to make 
a new endeavour to contribute to the right understanding of these 

1 Op. cit.. p. 17. 

• Cf. Leontius MroveH, op. cit., p. 69, 

• Gen. iv, 22 ; XcDoph., Anabasis, u, 5. i; Strabo, xii, 3. 19, etc.—Cf. Schrader, 
Die Afetalle, 1906, p. 98; Javakhiahvili, History, T». pp. 191, 23 f. 

• Cf. for instance. M. Kovalcvski, Law and Custom in the Caucasus (in Russian), 
Moscow, 1890. 
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accounts, so as to render them useful for our research. Also in 
connection with old Asia Minor research, we think this may be of some 
interest. 
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